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f town in Thailand called Uthong or ‘cradle or source of gold’, 

j I It was the capital of the state ruled over by the Thai King 

^ I RainMhipati I, before he founded Ayudhya (A.D. 1350) as 

; ! his new capital. Furthermore not far from this place was the 

! I ancient Buddhist Chetiya still known under the name of Vara 

I I Prathama Chetiya at the present province of Kagara Pathama 

I some thirty five miles South of Bangkok.” Anyhow, to avoid 

; further polemics, let us accept the general point of agreement 

that Suvarnabhumi is somewhere in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, 
i and that the Buddhist Church of Asoka which was founded 



there gradually spread its teaching over the whole of the 
countries now known as Thailand, Burma, Cambodia and 
Laos. 

While this advent of Buddhism into the Golden Land 
was taking place, the Thai people were still making their home 
in several parts of China, South of the Yangt-se Kiang, namely 
in the provinces of Kwangsi, Szechuan and so forth. Accord- 
ing to Demetrius Boulger, in his History of China, it was 
stated that ” In 585 B.C. the Chinese empire did not extend 
further south than the great river Yang-tse. The region of 
the barbarians then included all the provinces lying south of 
that stream.” 

W. A. R. Wood, in his History of Siam, posed the 
question who were these barbarians? And then went on to 
answer this in the following manner: “Doubtless many and 
various tribes were included among them ; but most of them 
were Thai people, the ancestors of the Siamese, Laos and 
Shans of today. Even at the present time the population of 
Southern China shows signs of a strong Thai strain of blood. 
The Yunnanese are more Thai than Chinese, and pure Thai 
communities are to be found within a few hundred mil« of 
the city of Canton, speaking a dialect which a Bangkok Thai 
could understand with but little difficulty.” 

As the Chinese pressed hard upon the various Thai 
settlements the Thais, rather than submitting to the Chinese 
yokej retreated sonthtyard and made their strqng-lto|d in 
Yunnan,* thjS ^uthernmqst province of present-day Chiuia, 
and their i settlements became known ns Ibe principalities of 
Nan-Chao- : Tttere they entrenched themselves in for craturics, 
sometimes th^ ’ entered into treaty 
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rapecially, imder the Tang Djntasty, At times, when they 

fotmo the Chinese expansionistic tendency somewhat intolef- 

able the Thais were known to have entered into alliance with 
the Tibetans and turned the scales against; the Chinese too. 


From their bastion in Yunnan, the Nanchao Thais began 
to send wave after wave of emigrants further, southwardly 
and westwardly, until some of them ultimately reached Assam 
and settled down there under the name of Afaoms. Some of 
the human waves reached what is now Upper Burma where 
they settled down under the collective name of Thai Yai (Big 
Thai) but their Burmese neighbours dubbed them as the 
Shans and so as Shans of the Shan States they came to be 
known by outsiders ever since. 


In A.D. 1253 Kublai Khan invaded Yunnan and thus put 
an end to the Thai Kingdoms there and this act on Kublai 
Khan’s part resulted in a wholesale emigration of the inhabit- 
ants southwards with important effects upon the history of the 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula. In their move southward they had 
to contend against the earlier settlers the Cambodians, a 
people belonging to the Mon-Khmer race. 


In 1238, some fifteen years before the final crushing of 
Nanchao a certain group of Thais, who penetrated down 
south, succeeded in defeating a Cambodian army sent to qtiell 
them in their new home and after this pitched battio the 
Thais entered and took over the town of Sukhothai and made 
a new ihetropoHs out of ft, thus commencing a hew era known 
as the Sukhothai period of Thai history in the Golden Pehfti- 
sala as a united Kingdom under the first Thai sovereign, Khun 
Bangklangthao, who assumed the Hinduised title of Sri 
Indraditya. 


During this Eng’s reign, according to Wood, Thailand 
reedyed a tretaendoas wave of Thai immigrants who fled 
$mm Yunnah after Kublai Khan's coup^e^grixe and doubtless 
ft is due t® this fact that King Sri Indraditya was able 
to deMfef a cdishing blow to the Cambodians, and so paradoxi- 
0 By ,;t%-';e!»e)rg(»ce. of Thailand as 3 . -sovereign state is 
toe ttwquests of Kublai Khan in Southern 
lad'r&^tya ■ vtos ^ succeeded by hft; sftrntTKfl c/Mi-i 

■ toe !ii'jtoie(^;®ao.Muang (Pldmuang)- .who- 
lew, year % Me uras succeeded hy Prim® 'K 
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who continued his long reign of over fourty years (A.D.) 
1274-1317). 

King Rain Kamheng justly earned the title of Ram 
Kamheng the Great because he was one of the most redoubt- 
able warriors and conquerors whom Thailand has ever pro" 
duced. In his long reign he raised the status of the struggling 
state of Sukbothai to the rank of a powerful and extensive 
Kingdom. Like the Great Asoka of old. King Ram Kamheng 
is the best known King of the Sukhothai Dynasty for a similar 
reason. In 1833 King Mongkut, or Rama IV, when still a 
peripatetic Buddhist monk went to Sukhothai “and came 
across a certain large slab of stone set in masonry on the 
terrace beside the ruins of a palace. The stone was an object 
of reverence and fear to all the people, so it was said, if any 
one failed to bow before it or presumptuously walked up to it 

he would be stricken with fever or other disease.. On his 

return to the Capital he had the stone brought down and set 
in masonry as a platform-at his temple Wat Rajadhivas.” 
The incription had been variously deciphered by learned Thai 
Buddhist monks as well as by foreign savants. From this 
stone slab, as well as from other inscriptions from that 
vicinity one can learn so much about King Ram Kamheng’ s 
exploits and achievements in the same way that one learns so 
much about Asoka from his numerous Rock and Pillar Edicts. 
The temptation to quote liberally from this King’s edict is 
almost irresistable and yet for brevity’s sake as well as my 
regard for your already strained indulgence, I shall confine 
myself to a few relevant passages just to show who he was 
and how much Thailand owes to him for his most precious 
gift, the invention of the Thai script ! 

This is how his Edict'reads : 

; , “My father bore the name of Sri Indraditya, my 
toother’s name was Lady S^uang. My elder brother's name 
was Ban Muang. We, elder and younger bom from the same 
isidrob, were five in all ; brothers three and sisters two^ My 
elder brother who was first, died and left me while I was yet 
littk. When I reached my nineteenth year Khun Samjoto a 
ruler Of Omd, descended on the town of Tak with his men. 
My. father went oht to engage him. My father went 

bati' Khun'^Satoion?jGhtotged. from the right and-jrtkttoW 

■ .1 refused ...Liode 
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on my elephant Anekbal. I reached him before my father 
and I goaded my elephant to engage Khun Samjon’s mount 
Mas Muang. Khun Samjon was thus defeated and my father 

conferred on me the title of Ram Kamheng 

During the time of King RSm Kamheng, the realm of Sukho- 
thai became prosperous. In the water there are fish, in the 
field there is rice, and the Lord of the realm levies no tax on 
them and the people enjoy a certain amount of freedom, 

Along the high-ways people lead cattle to trade and ride on 
horses to sell. Whosoever wishes to trade in elephants, let 
him do so; whosoever wishes to deal in horses, let him do so; 
whosoever wishes to deal in silver, in gold, let him do so too ! 


At the entrance a bell is hung up there, any of the subject, 
whether of town or country, labouring under a grievance which 
either distresses him in his belly or which causes his heart to 
stumble, will find that his prince can always be reached. Let 
him go and ring that bell, then King Ram Kamheng will 
review his cause with justice, and so the people of Sukhotbai 

praise him for this 

Before this there existed no Thai letters. On 1205 Saka, 
the year of the GOAT, Kihg Ram Kamheng set his mind (to 
the problem of) inventing this Thai Script and so to that King 
this Thai Script owed its existence. Thus King RSm Kamheng 
is not only a ruler or a lord of all Thais, he also is their 
guru ; and their acharya instructing them in the virtuous path 
of the Dharma.” , 

“ So with this famous stele of Ram Kamheng the literary 
history of the country might be said to begin. The origin of 
Thai literature might be traced to India whose culture pre- 
dominated in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula for a longtime. 
Not only did India e?cert a potent influen*^ upon- the develop- 
ment of Thai letters but also left , us, the legacies, ,qf Ijer 
writing, art and. religion which, ip the, course of- tinie^ 
developed into. our own. Theiptroductiop of -IBuddhi^J^t^ 
the country gave men jjew ideals, not, only in ,relig^nj 
in. literature, . Generally*' speaking;...the wtelIeptual;:li.%o^|^' 
Thais haa aU,aIong;heenidQipipatedtfeyal:el5gioi|s,,%ug^j,5C^ 
being .%te. eajse^' we;ne«ai not be.§ttrpr^di^ hnd'^ha^j^f.(|:^r^i|^ ■ 
wotted. , 'ip. ■' out; national , literature ,wef e -rtligipps^ | 
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Later on, after the early Thai conquest of Cambodia in 
the Fifteenth Century of the Christian Era, the Thais came 
into contact more and more with Brahmanism and its agents, 
the Brahmins, who came along with the conquerors and settled 
down in Ayudhya as Court astrologers and royal preceptors in 
Eautilya’s lores. 

Originally the Thai language, being of a cognate origin 
with the Chinese language, was mainly monosyllabic and tonal. 
This fact made the number of words available somewhat 
limited and became more and more inadequate with the growth 
and development of the Thai people. To render a single 
sound, say the simple sound NA, capable of as many connota- 
tions as possible, it became imperative to invest each sound 
with several tonal levels, thereby imparting several entirely 
new and different meanings to the original neutral tone of the 
sound NA which signifies a rice-filed. By bringing the tone 
down to its lowest limit we have still the same word NA to 
mean "thick” and, similarly by raising the tone higher and 
higher the meaning gradually changes from "rice-field” to 
"^face” and then to "aunt”, depending on how high you raise 
the pitch of your vocal chord. When someone is relating to 
you his personal experience in having come across a SEUA 
you will have to catch the level of the tone properly in order 
to be able to distinguish whether he means a tiger, a mat, or a 
coat as he wishes to make known to you. 

One of the tongue-twisting tests which we Thais like to 
put to a foreigner in our midst in order to find out whether or 
not he can really grasp the correct tones is this : KRAI KHAI 
KHAI KHAI?. which means "Who is selling hen’s eggs?” 
Not one in ten has been known to have passed this test with 
flying colours. 

With the passage of time, new words had to be added to 
the existing meagre stock of monosyllabics. Technical 
words in connection with Buddhism were borrowed from Pali 
right away, while philosophical terms and words in connection 
with the exaltation of royalty were adopted from Cambodian and 
Sanskrit since Cambodia, under Hinduised Kings’ Brabmanical 
influence, used to be the stronghold of the cult of the Divinity 
of Kingship. For objects around us, we Thais formed coa^ 
pound words out of several monosyllabics strung togetihef, as 
it were, to singnify something new to our concept, for 
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example “ice is known as nasi-khaeng or hard water; a 
safety-match is Mai-Kheed-Fai, i.e,, fire-scratching stick; 
a school is Rang-RiaNj i.e., a shed for learning; interest 
(for one’s money) became poetically known asKoE-BiAor 
cowrie blossom (cowrie shells were once used as coins of the 
lowest denomination). 

With the early introduction of a compass in navigation 
a magnet became known under the name of Mae-Lhek 
which means mother of iron, since it has the property of 
attracting iron filings in the same way as a mother hen has 

the ability of attracting young chicks to her; electricity, pro- 
bably from its manifestation with the case of lightning, 
became known as Faifa or fire from the sky. A thermometer 
used to be known as a Parod which is the Thai way of 
pronouncing the Sanskrit word Parada for quicksilver. 
When modern water-supply system was introduced in Bangkok 
in 1912 to supplant the use of unhygienic water from canals 
which criss-crossed our city of Bangkok, Thai scholars began 
to rack their brains in order to find a suitable word, not too 
difficult for the ordinary man in the street to use and yet not 
so vulgar as monstrous words arising out of that lazy and 
degrading habit of adopting English words wholesale. 
Eventually, the late Prince Vajiranan, then Prince Patriarch 
of the Thai Buddhist church, came to the rescue with the word 
Peapa which in its Sanskrit origin means a place where water 
is distributed to travellers, i.e., an ancient form of a public 
hydrant, and so the word caught on and today there is nobody 
even among the meanest coolie who is not acquainted with 
the word Prapa or the daily benefit which he derives from it. 

As I have already mentioned, there once crept in that 
detestable practice when English words were introduced 
and mispronounced, such as the word Sataychan, 
Xalap-Kap, Satam, Pap, Kaovanar, Kovernmeit, 
SAKURAI, MOTERKA and all such monstrosities which 
upon closer scrutiny were none other than station, telegraph, 
stamp, pipe, governor, government, screw-driver and motor 
car. But now a railway station becomes Sthani (sthani), 
telegraph becomes Toralekh (duralekha), a stamp has a 
high sounding name of Praisaniyakorn (praishni- 
yakara), a governor becomes as a Phuvarachkarkt or 
one who carries out Rajkar or the King’s business. Govern- 
ment is now denoted by the compbsite Pali yvord Raxthpai. 
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which the Thai pronounces as Rathabarn' (ratthpal or 
rajyapal) whilst a screw-driver becomes Leic-Khai-Kuang 
or an iron piece to undo a twisted bit and motor-car becomes 
a completely Sanskritized RoT-yoN, i.e., Rathayantea 
in actual writing. 

As further examples let me give Just a few more instances 
of current words chosen at random, mostly from H.R.H. 
Prince Wan Waithyakorn’s (Farnavaidyakara’s) list of his 
ingenious adaptation. 
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From the above it will be readily conceded that whether 
we lihe it or not we have to go on adopting more and more 
Saaskritized words because, for example, although instead of 
saying SATAVAPA.T (Satvabaedyaf.e., Sattvavaidya) we may say 
Moii-Raksa-Roic-Sat (a doctor who treats animal diseases), 
but this is more or less paraphrasing rather than a precise 
technical nomenclature; however, for every-day objects, it is 
still better for us to coin words from our own monosyllabic 
stock rather than from these high-sounding words of Indian 
origin and this, I am sure, is what the King of Thailand was 
trying to impress on our word-coiners in his recent discussion 
at the Thai Language Group at Faculty of Art of Chula- 
longkorn University. 

Outside the realm of Letters, Indian Culture as exempli- 
fied in rites and ceremonies of the Royal Court of Thailand, 
becomes also very pronounced. The title which Khun Bang 
Klang Thao, the father of King Ram Kamheng, assumed at his 
consecration as Shri-Indraditya certainly showed Brahminical 
influence from the direction of Cambodia as that title had 
been expressedly coined as rewards to early Thai chieftain 
who acknowledged Cambodian suzerainty. From the writings 
of Lady Noparaart (Navamas), one of the numerous consorts 
of a King of the Sukhotai Dynasty, one learned that she 
herself was the daughter of a leading Court Brahmin bearing 
the sonorous title of Plira Sri Mahosoth Yosakamalart 
Kanlayfaongs (Vara Shri Mahausadha Yashakamalashna 
Garlayahamsha) and that she it was who introduced the 
Dipawali Custom into the country by setting small lotus- 
flower-shaped rafts lit with wax-candles or with oil-pradeeps 
floating on the river at Sukhothai. This lovely and colourful 
rite appealed so much to her Royal Spouse that he gave order 
for its adoption then and there and to salve his conscience as a 
good Buddhist he declared that this was also another way of 
honouring the Buddhist triple-gems (Tri-ratna, namely the 
Buddha, the Dharma and the Sangha). This custom still 
prevails to these very days in Thailand. 

One of the most important ceremonies in which Court 
Brahmins used to take a major part is, or was until quite 
recently, the Coronation Ceremony. My friend, H, E. Bhagawat 
Dayal, formerly Indian Minister: to the Court of Thailand who 
was in a previleged posit^n to attend His, Majesty the present 
King’s Coronation assured iheth|,t, apart from some additional 
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rituals of Buddhist character, the entire ceremony followed 
the strict order of the Brahminical Abhishek rite of con- 
secreting Hindu Kings. I shall not bother you with details 
of this momentous rite as you will soon be able to follow 
yourselves in watching a black-and-white silent documentary 
film of the Coronation of His late Majesty King Prajadhipok 
in February of the year 1926. This film was made personlly 
by H. R. H. the Prince of Karabaengbejra himself and is now 
the property of the Siam Society of Bangkok and has been 
especially sent to me to illustrate this talk of mine before such 
a distinguished gathering of Indian scholars. 

One ceremony of Hindu origin which has been suffered 
to fall into desuetude is the annual Swinging Festival Known 
to Thai people as Lo Chingcha and to Indians as the Triyani- 
bavay, Tripavay. “ It was not only an important State 
Ceremony in Bangkok and in the former capitals Ayudhya and 
Sukhothai, but was practised in the other chief cities of the 
realm in ancient time. At Hakorn Sritammarat (Nagara 
Shridharmarrij) the swing post still stands, but there is no 
longer a State Ceremony there”. (Wales’ Siamese State 
Ceremonies). This last sentence also applies to Bangkok, 
although it has recently been whispered that the Ceremony 
might be again revived on account of the spectacular pageantry 
that accompanies it which is sure to be another attraction that 
will lure tourists to Bangkok ! 

Another ceremony, the first Ploughing, known to Thai 
people as Pithi Raekna, is worth mentioning since it dated as 
far back as the time of Lord Buddha, when it has been 
mentioned that the Lord’s father. King Suddhodana himself, 
took part in the actual ceremony while Buddha, as the baby 
Prince Siddhartha, was left to himself under the shade of a 
jambu tree whose shade would not alter its position of 
shielding the divine baby in spite of the solar movement across 
the sky. It is now known as the Piied-mongkon (Bijmangal) 
ceremony and is annually performed in Bangkok by the 
Director-General of the Department of Rice in the presence of 
H. M. the King. It is not necessary for me to add that tliis 
purely Brahmanical ceremony is becoming more and more 
Buddhistic by the presence of Buddhist' monks who participate 
in the rite by chanting the j;Stanza:;Af ¥ictory ‘at ; most 
auspicious moment. . _ 
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Lastly, there is the Kathina ceremony. 

This cei-emony is purely a Buddhist observance and 
means the laying down of robes for the Buddhist monks ih 
the various monasteries of the country. “ The period of the 
annual presentation of Kathina robes is from the middle of 
the eleventh month (Asvina) until the middle of the following 
month (Kartikka) i, r,, October-November, the rains having 
been practically finished and the Buddhist Reti'eat being at an 
end. There used to be four classes of Kathina: (1) Kathin 
Luang or the King’s Kathina; (2 ) Kathin Chaonai or the 
Prince’s Kathina; (3) Kathin Khun-nang or the Nobleman’s 
Kathina and lastly (4) Kathin Prai or the common people’s 
Kathina.” 

By and large the most spectacular is the King’s 
Kathins in which His Majesty's pays a triumphal visit to the 
various royal temples either by road or by the waterways* 
Since 3'ou will see both types of this ceremony in the film 
which will be shown immediately after this talk of mine I shall 
not detain you any longer with my vain words but shall end 
this talk with the words of the poet Tagore who bade farewell 
to Thailand after a seven-day visit to Thailand in 1927 in the 
following poem : 

Farewell to Siam 

The signet ring of a primaeval friendship 

had secretly sealed thy name, O Siam, on my mind, 
in its unconscious depth. 

This is why I felt I had even known thee, 
the moment I stood at thy presence, 
and why my traveller’s hasty hours 

were constantly filled with the golden memory of 

an ancient love, 

and centuries’ silent music overflowed 
the brink of the seven short days 

that surprised me with the touch 

|||sili-:|’|;:|:|2!bTah:'iOTmemdriaTkih 

^||||iig||a$|louedi'by^tfee=cddyhadd,'Jy^^^ 

ijllilliillfy'CjfiThyiffllgrant'saltla-s^ 
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witli their candles lighted 

and incense breathing peace. 

I stand at thy courtyard, 
gaze at thy kind eyes, 

and leave thee crowned with a garland from me 
whose ever-f resh flowers had blossomed 
ages ago. 


THE YAVANAJATAKA OF SPHUJIDHVAJA 

By 

Dr. David Pingree 

Oriental Institute, University of Chicago 

In the Durbar Library in Kathmandu, the capital of 
Nepal, is preserved, under the shelf-mark 1180 a palm- 
leaf manuscript of 103 leaves (the first, unfortunately, is 
missing), written in northern Nagari of about the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. This manuscript w^as first noticed 
of Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasada Sastri in 1897 ^-, but 
little attention was paid to it till about a decade ago when the 
learned historian of Dharmasastra, Mahamahopadhyaya P, V. 
Kane, managed to procure a copy of fifteen of its folia^. It 
was in the Spring of 1962 that I received, through the kind 
and generous intervention of a number of scholars, a microfilm 
of the entire manuscript, on the basis of which I. have prepared 
an edition of its text, a translation, and a commentary. This 
article is a preliminary report on some of the more important 
aspects of the work. 

The manuscript in Kathmandu is the sole surviving copy 
of a long astrological poem, the Yavanajataka, composed by 
the (Yavanaraja) Sphujidhvaja® on thebasisof Yavanesvara’s 
translation into Sanskrit prose o£ a Greek work on genethlia- 


1. J AS Bengal 66, 1897, 311-312. See also his Report on the 
Search of Sanskrit Mdniiscripts (1895-1900), Calcutta 1901, p. 8, and 
Catalogue of Palm~leaf and Selected Paper MSS. Belonging to the Durbar 
Library, Nepal, Calcutta, 1905, pp. 40-41. 

2. Ff. 2-10 and 98-103 ; see his “ Yavancsvara and Utpala”, 

J AS Bombay, 30, pt. i, 1955, “The Yavanajataka of 

Sphujidhvaja ”, J AS Bombay, 30, pt. 2, 1955, 1-5. The manuscript 
had also been copied for Hemaraja, the Rajagum of Nepal, and 
was seen by K. V. Abhyankar ; see his ed. of the Jaiminiyam 
UpadesasHtram, Sheth Bholabhai Jeshingbhai Institute of Learning and 
Research : Research Series 36, Ahmedabad 1951, pp. 87-88. 

3. Sphujidhvaja’s name is very odd. Bhau Daji (JRAS 1865, 
406-409) wished to derive it from the Greek Speusippus, and V. V. 
Ramana-Sastrin (Cfcwal Review 36, 1922^ 20-21), who was followed 
by W. Gundel {Dekane md Dehanstmbilder, Studien der BiUiothek 
Warburgh 19, Gluckstadt and Hamburg 1936, pp. 87, 92, 155, 247, 
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logy. The details are given in the concluding verses of the 
work (76, 60-62) ; 



511^ II 

II 

(In line 1 1 the MS has ?[R|?itrri|^*W[l%5) "Previously Yavanes- 
vara (the Lord of the Greeks), whose vision of the truth 
came by favor of the Sun and whose language is flawless, 
translated this ocean of words, this jewel-mine of horoscopy, 
which was guarded by its being written in his tongue (Greek), 
but the truth of which was seen by the foremost of kings 
(Rudradaman I),.-.(in the year) 71* (A.D. 150) ; (he trans- 
lated) this science of genethlialogy for the instruction of the 
world by means of excellent words. There was a wise king 

and 256) equated it with the awkward Aphrodi'.osemaeus. Neither pro- 
posal can l)e taken seriously. The easiest solution would be to emend 
to (in the script of the manuscript ^ would be 

written ^f). However, against this emendation is the fact that 
Utpala (on BrhajjulaM 7, 9) unquestionably calls lum Sphujidhvaja- 
Therefore, I have accepted this spelling of the name and offer no 
explanation of its significance. An attempt to place Sphujidhvaja 
within the general framework of the history of Babylonian and Greek 
influences on Indian science will be found in my article, “ Astronomy 
and Astrology in India and Iran,” Isis 54, 1963, 229-246. 

4. In the bhutasariikhya system, of courw, graha usually means 
nine ; this is with reference to the seven planets and the two nodes 
of the Moon. Sphujidhvaja, however, nowhere mentions these 
nodes. And there is evidence that the earliest Indian lists of the 
planets also excluded them ; sec, for instance, Sardulakarmvaddm, 
cd. S. Mukhopadhyaya, Santiniketan, 1954,. pp. 104, andj 229, *;, 

V-K-iTT— « ■ ‘ . ■ 
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named Spliujidlivaja versified this entire (text), which 

was seen by him in the year 191 (A.D. 270), in four thousand 
indravajri verses.’' ■ " . 

I have referred the dates given above to the Saka Era o£ 
A.D. 78, and counted in lapsed years. But there has been some 
controversy over the era used by Sphtijidhvaja. Ramana" 
Sasiri preferred the Saka ' Era'as I have, Kane the Gupta 
Era of A.D, S>20. To :ih.t Yavanajataka in 511, 
however, just a few years '.before- Varahairihira wrote the 
Brhajjaiaka, would cause niany : difiicrd But the case is 
clinched by a passage from Utpala referring to Sphujidhvaja's 
date (on Brhajjdtaka7, 9) : 

(76, 15)® 

3 ^!” 

“It is known that there is another sastra written by 
Sphujidhvaja after the commenceirient of the Saka Era; for 
Sphujidhvaja says: ‘ (If one takes) the number of years of the 
Ko§anas which have passed and adds 149, then, subtracting 
from this number the year in the Saka era, (one obtains a 
year in which) another yuga ended’. Thus is it known that 
(this work), was written by Sphujidhvaja after the beginning 
of the Saka Era.”® . 

5. The lithographed edition of the JSr^iyJafaA'a with the com- 
mentary ofUtpala (Bombay 1874) reads this verse wrongly: 

M:j:Sfe-alsp::M.'Ri: Kavij-: ,2,.vip4r,:^^^ 

jilflf AsF'roih'tlas ^ versedtf s':^ie^(:that 

ofKaniska?) is not the same as the Saka Era ; but thjs, unfortu- 
nately, is the only certain informatfon that it provides. As the tehns 
of reference are not sufficiehtly well defined, any attempt to interpret 
tius obsaire verse further would be futile ; it can be made to support 
4 atcs fcom the first century B.G. to the second century A.D. 
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The yuga which Is referred to in the verse quoted from 
the y dvOiiiaj aial u Is defined more precisely -elsewhere. Firsf 
may be cited the begiuning of chapter 76 (1-4) : 

^k. I 

ifst 

^ <w> ii 

*i?n5iw 

qis: !|. 

3?TI% ; 

JlRTiraq^OTli 

* The wise say that the observed course of the planets is Ihe 
supreme eye of the entire body of ru’es of horoscopy. I shall 
explain it concisely according to the instruction of the Greeks. 
Some authorities say that there are a great solar }uga and a 
small one for the purpose of predicting eclipses; sifter deciding 
that he can gain understanding by studying this, the fully 
intelligent man (will not make) a mistake. Some who are 
students of the laws (oi astronomy) find good in following 
the opinion of the sage V'asistha’; (but according to) the best 
of the Greeks (a yuga) consists of 165 years. This solar yuga 
begins on the first tithi in the bright half of Caitra in the 
Spring, when the Sun and the Moon in their courses are in 
conjunction in the first degree of Aries and when Aries is in 
the ascendent.” 

Further details regarding the date of the commencement 
of one of these yugas are given in another verse (76, 14): 

7. This may refer to the VasisthaslMh&nta summariicd in , 
Vaxahapiihira’s PancssidJh&ntikd, which like , the YavanajStaka, 
employs the methods of Babylonian linear astronotby. ; = ! . 
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3*11^ «ri^M! 

(Inline 1 the MS reads 

“ When 166 years of the §akas have passed, that is the truth 
of the calculation of time. At dawn on Sunday are the 
beginning of the year and the beginning of the yuga of the 
Sun.” 

Thus we know that one 165-year yuga began at dawti 
on Sunday on the first tithi of the bright half of Caitra when 
the Sun and Moon were in conjunction in the first degree of 
Aries. Further, we know that the year was either 156 
(reading or 166 (reading i|i%) of the gaka Era; 
assuming that these dates are given respectively in current and 
expired years, one finds that the yuga may have begun in A.D. 
234 and 235 or 244 and 245. In the years 235 and 244 the 
conjunction of Caitra does not at al! coincide with the 
mesasaspkranti of the Sun, and therefore may be disregarded. 

In A.D. 234 the conjunction of Caitra took place in India 
at about 1 p.m. on Monday, 17 March, and the first day of the 
bright half of the lunar month was Tuesday. The longitude 
of the conjunction was a little less than 355°. If one uses 
the standard Indian zodiac rather than the correct tropical 
zodiac, the entrance of the Sun into Aries 0° took place on 
17 March 234 and on 16 March 245; but that the Indian 
sidereal zodiac was employed before Aryabhata may be 
questioned. In any case, the coincidence of the week-day 
seems to make Sunday 16 March 245 the preferable alternative, 
and the date of the commencement of the yuga current when 
Sphujidhvaja wrote the Yavmajataka in A.D. 270. 

The Saka Era of 78 A.D. referred to by Sphujidhvaja 
was used in the late third century only by the Western 
Ksatrapas in Gujarat and Saura§tra. It will be remembered 
that the original translator bore the title Yavanesvara, 
Sphujidhvaja was a (Yavana)raja, and their successor 
Minaraja was termed Yavan&dhiraja {VrddhayavanajMaka 
67, 1); the title Yayanaf&j a occurs elsewhere dnly in the 
of the W^sjcrn Kp,trapaf —being once applied to 
Tusaspa, Asoka's governor of Saurastra, in the Junigadh 
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inscription, of the reign of Rudradanian I®, and once to an 
authority in Sanjayapuri (SaSjan?D under Rudradatnan 11". 
It seems that it was the title of an official of the government 
of the W'estern Ksatrapas, whose function it probably was to 
supervise the activities of the Greeks living in or trading with 
the Saka Kingdom. 

The localization of Yavanesvaray Sphujidhvaja, and 
Minaraja in a kingdom whose capital, Ujjayini, later became 
the Greenwich of Indian astronomers is supported by two 
verses in the Vyddhayavanajalaka which list the countries in 
which (he seven planets and Rahu were ‘■' born” (2, 9-10) ; 

cTSTi I 

It 

II 

The center of this circle of lands is the kingdom of the 
Western Ksatrapas. Before obtaining the microfilm of the 
A'epalese manuscript, I had suggested^® that these verses were 
taken by Alinaraja from the Yavamjdiaka and reflect the 
digvijaya of Rudradaman I. They do not occur in the 
manuscript, and the argument is thereby weakened. However, 
much of the Yafanajiilaka is niissing from this uniqe manus- 
cript. We have seen that b'phujidhvaja claims to have written 
4,000 verses; but only about 2,300 arc actually preserved. 
One can point to many lacunae, and to a verse which once 
was to be found in the section on ntilitary astrology (Chapters 

d. Tusaspi has an Iranian name ; but he is called Yavana- 
rfija. I’he inscription is edited by F. Kielhorn, El 8, 1905-06, 
39-49- 

9, The lefercncc to Rudradaman (H) makes it impossible 
to accept tiie date (.A.D. 278/9) suggested by D. C. Sircar, IHQ 36, 
i960, 24 F ; see also £734, 1961-62, 20-22. 

10. “The Empires of Rudradaman and Yalodharman : 
Evidence from Two Astrological Geographies^’, JAOS 79, 1959 
267-270. ■' ■ , 
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70— 73), but now can be recovered only from Fisnusarman’s 
commentary on the VidyamSdhaviya {12, 4). And such an 
astrological geography as is given by Minaraja is twice 
referred to in the Yavanajataka (9, 1 2 and 73, 66) . There- 
fore, it is not impossible that these verses were accldentallv 
dropped from Sphujidlivaja’s text. ^ 


It has been pointed out that Minaraja took over a number 
of verses from the P dvonajataka,^^. However, it is clear that 
in ills sections on horoscopy he has also depended on the lost 
astrological poens of Satya, and he names Garga and Paraiara 
as the authorities for his chapters on omens (67, 5). But 
what is the relation of Sphu j idhvaja's poem to Yavanesvara’s 
translation? One is tempted to assume that everything in 
the y a,vana^ataka lhd.t is specifically Hindu the frequent 
references to the castes and the chapter on the horoscopes of 
ascetics) or unquestionably of Indian origin the 

navlihsas and the nak§atras) is due to the later author; but 

this assumption is too simple. I have been able to show that 
the interpretation in chapters 2 and 3 of the images of the 
Horas and Decans as manifestations of Laksmi and giva was 
made by P avanes vara rather than by Sphujidhvajais. So the 
translator himself was at least partially responsible for the 
evident attempt that has been made to render Hellenistic 

astrology applicable and appealing to Indian society. 


An even more difficult question concerns the nature of the 

Greek original. For dating and localizing that text the main 
clues are afforded by the descriptions of the siffns of the 
zodiac (1. 14-25 ).^» The representation of Gemini as a man 
and a woman holding respectively a club and a lyre Hhe 
aUributes of Heracles and Apollo) calls to mind the Lyptian 
denies Shu and Tefnut. But more significant is the desLip- 

imrh^ T standing in a boat and carrying a 

torch. She is dearly Isis, who frequently is used to pLray 
Virgo in Egyptian zodiacs; and the boat identifies her as Isis 
Pdagia. It IS noteworthy that Isis Pelagia a s patroness of 

II. See S. B Dikshit, Bkamtiya Jjotihkslra, and priniw 
oona 1931, p. 485 and the references in fn. 2 above ; my edition 

jQurml of the Warburg md Courtatdd Institutes 26, 1963 2a«-2.u» ’ 
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Pharos^ the lighthouse in the harbor at Alexandria, appears on 
the coins of that city for 27 of the 89 years between 90/1 and 
178/9, but for 20 of the 31 years between 124/5 and 1534. 

Therefore it seems likely that the Greek text which 
Yavanesvara translated into Sanskrit prose in the kingdom of 
the Western Ksatrapas in A.D. 150 had been uritten in 
Alexandria in the first half of the second century. This view 
is abetted by the frequent parallels between the Yavauajataka 
and the Pentateuch of Dorotheus of Sidon, written most prob- 
ably in Egypt in about 50 A.D. The original of the Few 
is lost save for fragments in the works of Firmicus Maternus, 
Hephaestio of Thebes, Julian of Laodieea, Palchus, and 
Rhetorius of Egypt; but there also survives a late eighth 
century Arabic translation by ’Umar ibn al-Farrukhan al- 
Tabari of a Pahlavi version originally made in the third, but 
revised in the late fourth or fifth century. A demonstration 
of the derivation of most of the Y avanajataka from Greek 
sources will be found in the commentary to my edition; the 
details are too involved to be entered into here- 

Rather, we have reached the point w’here it i.s necessary 
to place the Y avanajataka viithin the traditions of Indian 
horoscop)'. It is certain that it was available directly to 
Minaraja in the fourth century, Varabamihira and his son 
Prthuyasas in the sixth, pseudo-Parasara in the seventh 
or eighth, Kalyaiiavarman, Govindasvamin, and Utpaia in the 
ninth, Vi§nusarman in the fourteenth, and Balabhadra and 
Karaalakara in the seventeenth. As more Sanskrit astro- 
logical texts are investigated, the direct impact of Sphuji- 
dhvaja's work will undoubtedly be found to be even greater; 
moreover, its indirect influence through the Vrddhayavana- 
fStaia, the Brhajjataka, and the Saravalt is immeasurable. To 
demonstrate this in summary fashion I shall here list the 
chapters of the Y avanajataka together with those in the works 
of Minaraja, Varabamihira, and Kalyanavarman which are 
in whole or in part indebted to them- 

Chapter 1 describes the images of the signs and planets 
and defines their natures, their strengths, and their relation- 
ships to each other. Together with the lost poem of Satya it 
forms the basis of Vrddhayavanajataka 1 and 2, BfUdjj&faka 
I and 2, and SSrSvati 3, 4, and 5. ; ' \ ' ■■ ■ 
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Chapters 2 atid 3 cover the iconography of the ilo-as and 
Decans; they were drawn upon by Varahamihira {BrJidijaiaka 
27). For the sources see my article cited in fn. 12. 

Chapter 4 lists the various objects which fall under the 
ialiuence of the several signs and planets; it was used by 
Varahamihira (Brhatsanthita 16 and 40; see alsolvasyapa cited 
by Utpala ad loc.) and ICalyanavarman (Saravalt 7, 7-13). 

Chapter 5 discusses the astrology of conception. It was 
utilized by Minaraja {Vrddhayavamjdtaka 3), Varahamihira 
(Brhajj'ataka 4), and Kalyanavarnian {SdrCwall 8). Some 
ideas in this chapter can be traced to Ayurvedic texts. 

Chapter 6, on the astrology of birth, wa-s al.<o drawn upon 
by Minaraja (Vrdd/iayavanajdiaka 4), Varahamihira {Brhaj- 
jdtaka 5), and Kalyanavarnian {Sdrdvall 9). 

Chapter 7 describes the nature of the natives born when 
each planet is in its exaltation, its base-triplicity, its house, its 
friend’s house, its depression, or its enemy’s house. Inspired 
by it are parts of Frddliayavanajdtaka 17-23 and verses 1-22 
of Sdr avail 44. 


Chapter 8 deals with the horoscopes of kings. The first 
part, on asrayayogas, was used by Varahamiliira {Brhajia- 
taka 21) and Kalyaiiavarman (SarSmll 44, 23-45); the 
second part, on other rajayogas, was also known to the 
authors oi the flrhajjutaka (II) and the Saravali (33); cf. 
also Vrddhayazmnajafaka 57. 




Chapter 9 is concerned with the birth of kings, iord.«, 
leaders of sadhus, and chiefs of thieves, it has influenced 
Minaraja (Vrddhayavaiiajdtaka 57) and Kalyaiiavarman 
{SdrdvalliS). 

Chapter 10 discusses the four yogas of the Alootl : 
sunapha, anaphora (anapliii in later texts), durudhur.a, anti 
kemadruma. It was known to Varahamihira {Brhajfataka 
13) and Kalyanavarnian (Sardvall) 13; cf. also Vrddha- 
yavanajaiaka 37-39. 

Chapter 1 1 deals with the tvvo yogas of the Sun ; vesi 
and va§i. It has influenced Kalyanavarnian (5'drdr'afi 


iililS 

■ill 


Chapters 12-18 give predictions ba.sed on the presence in 
each sign of the Sun, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
the Moon; for the last, there are additional predictions 
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based on the aspects of the other planets. Thes.c chapters 
have been used in Vrddhayavanajataka 17-23, Brhajjalaka 
l/'-lS and 19, 1-3, and Sarsvalt 22-29. 

Chapter 19 describes the results of each sign’s being in 
the ascendent; it was utilized by Minaraja {Vrddhayavanaj&- 
taka 24) and Kaiyanavarnian ( Yardt’a/rd/). 

Chapter 20 details the effects caused by each planet’s 
being in the ascendent, with or without the aspect of another 
planet. This was known to Minaraja {Vrddliayavanajataka 
16), Varahamihira {Brhajjataka 20), and Kalyanavarraan 
{Sar avail 30). 

Chapter 21, on the conjunctions of two and three planets, 
influenced Vrddhayavanajdtaka 40, Brhajjalaka 14, and 
Sdr avail IS-IO, 

Chapter 22 deals with the births of ascetics, at conjunc- 
tions of foixr planets; it was used by Varahamihira {Brhajja- 
taka IS) and Kalyanavavman {Saravalt 20). 

Chapter 23, which covers conjunctions of five, six, and 
seven planets as well as the presence of each of the planets in 
each cardine except the ascendent, was utilized by Minaraja 
{Vrddhayavanajataka 16), Yaxahamihita {Brhajjdiaka 20), 
and Kalyanavarman {SSravali 30). 

Chapter 24, on the presence of each of the planets in each 
of the non-cardines, was utilized by the same three authors in 
the same three chapters as was chapter 23. 

Chapter 25 is devoted to describing the decanic melothesia ; 
it was followed by Varahamihira {Brhajjataka 5, 24 — 26). 

Chapters 26, 27, ai;d 29 describe the natives born under- 
each Horn, Decan, and navariisa; they have inspired Sdrdvah 
48-50. Chapter 28 characterizes the natives born under each 
saptaiitsa. 

Chapter 30 gives the effects of the Moon’s being in a 
navamsa of each planet aspected by each planet; it was used 
by Varahamihira {Brhajjataka 19, 5-8) and Kalyanavarman 
{Saravali 24) ; cf. Vrddhayavanaj&taka 18. , ; : 

Chapter 31 describes the influence of each of 
six planets in a navamsa of each planet; its inpuewexisii^^^^ 
traced in 
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Chapter 32 gives the prediction for each planet’s being in 
a dvadasamsa of each sign; cf, Vrddhayavamijtiiaka 17-23. 

Chapter 33 is on determining the time at which the parti- 
cular effects will take place. 

Chapter 34 gives details of varicus yogas; it is one of 
the main sources of Vrddhayavanajataka 40 and 52, Brhajja- 
iaki 12, md Sardt'di 21. 

Chapter 35, on the length of the native’s life, is rellected 
mYfddhayavanajataka i, Brhcijiatafia 7, and Sardvali ?i9- 

Chapter 36, on injurious yogas, has infiuenced Brliajja- 
laka 6 and Safaidl 10. 

Chapter 37 is a general statement of the theory of dasas 
or planetary periods; it was used by Varabamihtra {Brhafja- 
iaka 8) and Kalyanavarman (Sdraz'ali 40). 

Chapter 38 lists the characteristics of each planet’s dasa; 
it is one source of Vrddhayavanajaiaka 6, Brhajjafaka 8, 12- 
19, and iam'a// 40, 25-51. 

Chapter 39, on antardasas or sub-periods, was used by 

Minaraja (Vrddhayavanajdiaka 7) and Kalyanavarman 
{Sarai'all 41). 

Chapters 40 and 41 give details about death and reincarna- 
tion; they infiuenced Brhajjdiaka 25 and Sdravall 46. 

Chapter 42-49 deal with a.stakavarga or the effect result- 
ing from the continuous motions of the planets and the 
ascendent relative to their positions in the native’s birth- 
horoscope during his lifetime. From these chapters, as 
simplified by Satya, descends the later Indian theory of 
astakavarga as described, e.g,,by Minaraja {Vrddhayavanajci- 
taka 8), Varahamihira (Brhajjatnka 9), and kalyanavarman 
{SardvaU 52). The original verses of Sphujidhvaja were 
available to Kamalakara when he wrote the Jilfakaiilaka in 
A.D. 1658. 

Chapter 50 explains how to reconstruct a lost horoscope; 
it was used by Varahamihira 26) and Kalyana- 

varman (SdrSvali 51). 

Chapters 51-59 give instructions for determining the 
nature of the object about which a querist is about to pose a 
question on the basis of the horoscope of the time that he 
approaches the astritie^gef. There are passages in the 
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SatpancclJikii of Prthuyasas and iti the PrasnajMm of Utpak 
which are deriv'ed fi'ora these chapters. 

Chapter 60 lists the minerals, plants, and animals asso- 
ciated with each of the planets. Sphujidhvaja here is 
influenced b}' the Ayurvedic materia inedica; he was followed 
in some part by Varahamihira (Brkajjaiaka 3) and by 
Kanaka (as known [ram Sdravali S3) . 

Chapter 61 gives rules for determining whether or not 
wiiat the querist inciuires about will actually occur. It was 
used by Badarayana (Praliiavidya 23-38) and LItpala 
(Priiinapldna 60-65) . 

Chapter 62 deals with questions concerning lost or stolen 
articles. There are parallel passages in Px-thuy'dia.s’ Satpanca- 
sikd (especially chapter 6) and 'Utpa.ls.’s Prahiajnana (54-59). 

Chapter 63 is concerned with queries about illness and 
about the health of a traveller; again it has been utilized by 
Badarayana (Prasmivklya 30, 44-46, 48, 50, and 55), 
Prthuyasas {SaipaneCuHkii 2, 1-2; 4, 5; 5, 1-5; and 7, 9 and 
11), and Utpala {Prasnajndna 14-20 and 27-28). 

Chapter 64 instructs the astrologer on how to answer 
queries concerning the sex of an unborn child and concerning 
dinner- Of this one finds derivatives in Prthuyasas (Satpancu- 
sikd 7f 1 and 5) and Utpala (Prasnaj Mna 32-33 and 35“37). 

Chapter 65 gives rules for determining the circumstances 
of the querists’s going to bed ; it has been used by Varahami- 
hira (BrhajjCdaka 2, 12 and 5, 21), Kaiyanavarman (Siirdvah 
4, 16 and 9, 19-20), and Utpala {Prahiajnana 43). 

Chapters 66 and 67 tell what kind of dream the querist 
will have. They were known to Utpala {Prasnajnma 38-41). 

Chapters 68-69 give rules for reconstructing the names 
of objects astrologically ; they were used by Varahamihira 
{Brhatsamhita 95, 14-15). 

Chapters 70-73 deal with military astrology; much of 
this (based on naksatras and tithis) comes from early Indian 
sources, especially Garga. The Yavanajdtaka has been used 
by Varahamihira (in the YogayStrd, Brhadyatra, and 
Tikanikayatrd). 

Chapter 74 enumerates activities to uudcrta.keu 0 I 1 tlie 
various week-days and other irntfiers ■ t§ycafarchic 

' ' - i' ''''a'' ' ’V \ 
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astrology; it also was used by Varahamihira (Brhatsamhita 
SV and 103). 

Chapter 75 lists things to be done when each sign is iii 
the ascendent and the characteristics of a year ruled by each 
of the planets. Again one must i-efer to Varahamihira 
(Brhatsamhita 19). 

Chapter 76, the last in the Tnt'ana/ate&ai*, deals with 
purely astronomical details; I have shown that its planetary 
theory comes from a Greek version of Babylonian linear 
astronomy! •’5. 

From this highly abbreviated summary it is hoped that 
the reader can gain some idea of the importance of the 
Yavaiiajiliaka for the history of genetlilialogj’, astrological 
queries, iiuUtary astrology, and catarchic astrology. It is 
certainly now undeniably demonstrable that much of the 
Brhajj&taha and the S&riivall, and therefore of all Indian 
horoscopic texts, is derived from Greek sources through a 
translation made in A.D. 150 in the kingdom of the Western 
Ksatrapas. 

The character of the text — a practical manual for 
predicting the careers and guiding the fortunes of the wealthier 
classes — gives it a larger historical significance, however. 
Through the Y avanajaiaka vit may aspire to a greater under- 
standing of the religious, political, economic, cultural, and 
social conditions of Gujarat in the second and third centuries. 
The following notes are but the first gleanings of what should 
later be realized. 

The predominant Brahmanism of the text is very striking. 
There are many favorable references to the Brahmanas them- 
selves, and various aspects of the caste system are frequently 
mentioned. In the chapter on the horoscopes of ascetics (22), 
there are listed carvakas, tridandins, and diksitas, and else- 
where yogins (9, 5) and munis possessing the divine eye 
(9, 5) are named; atheists (21, 20) and heretics (22, 6) are 
looked on with disfavour. The deities mentioned are also 


14. I am at present preparing an edition of this text with the 
Greek, Latin and Arabic fragments. ■ - ■; 

• 15. “A Greek Linear Planetary Text in India”, MOS 70 

i'959, 282-284. ." 7 ..-. 
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Hindu; those whose images inspired Yavanesvara's interpreta- 
tions of the pictures of the Floras and Decans were, as might 
be expected in Ujjayini, Laksmi and Siva. And the Greek 
planetary gods are identified thus with the members of the 
Hindu pantheon (74, 1) : 

Sun (tlc'lios): Fire (Agni) 

Moon (Selene): Water (Varuna) 

Mars (Ai’es) : Skanda 
Mercury (Hernias) ; Visj,m 
Jupiter (Zeus) ; Mahendra 
Venus (Aphrodite) ; Dev! 

Saturn (Kronos) : Prajapati. 

The preceding verse (73, 66) had enjoined upon a successful 
campaigner returning to his palace the paying of puja to his 
istadevata, to the planets, and to the citizens of his capital. 

But it is known that Buddhism had flourished in Western 
India, even among the Yavanas, the merchants, and the ruling 
classes, under the Ksahariltas; and, of course, in the late third 
and early fourth centuries the Western Ksatrapas maintained 
a dose alliance with the Buddhist Jksvakus of the lower 
Krsna. It must be that at least part of the population of 
Gujarat remained devoted to the Sakyarauni. In chapter 22 
are mentioned sravakas and sakyasramanas ; but the only 
other reference to Bauddhas in the whole text (66, 11 ) places 
them in the undesirable company of the Mlecchas, the Pisacas, 
and the Candalas. The Digambara Jainas were probably 
meant by the term “ naked upasakas” in chapter 22. 

Among the higher occupations of private citizens 
enumerated by Sphujidhvaja are those of farmers, merchants, 
doctors, and lawyers; artisans, soldiers, entertainers, and 
thieves are also frequently mentioned. Silk, which was 
imported from China according to the Periphis of the Ery- 
thraean Sea (64), is mentioned a number of times; but, 
though we know it was exported to the Roman Empire, 
ihere are very few references to sailicg across the ocean 
(2, 46 and 3, 35). Yet Indian merchants certainly w^nt on 
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thsse voyages to South Arabia, Abyssinia, and Egypt ; as in 
the case of the Buddhists, the YavanajCitaka does not present 
a complete picture. That the traders and artisans were 
organized into guilds is indicated by tlic epithets: vaniksartha- 
inahattara ( 16, 13), vanikchresthin (18, 43), srenisabha- 
sanghanamaskrta (21, 15), and sresthivanigvaristha (60, 57). 

Government officials are extensively represented, a cir- 
cumstance which may indicate the type of client Yavanesvara 
and Sphujidhvaja expected. Besides tlie nortnal words 
signifying “king”, one finds the Kusaiia imperial title raja- 
dhiraja (S, 12) and a number of more grandiloquent 
sobriquets of an emperor: samudraparyantamahitalesa (8, 5), 
jalabhudhara (8, 7), trailokyarajadhipati (9, 2), nathah 
prthivyas caturdvipajalrikarayah (9, 3), catursu dvipesv 
avanyam niitha (9, 4), and patih prthivyani caturarnavayani 
(9, 10). Of less magnificence, but greater truth, are the 
epithets presumably enjoyed by sovereigns like the Mahak-sa- 
trapas themselves ; rajaraja (8, 5 ), prtluvyam adhikaritajna 
(9, 8), adhisvara (9, 13), and parthiva (54, 1). 

Upon the dignitaries of the royal court were bestowed 
numerous designations of glory. The highest seems to have 
been the nrpamatya-mahattara^® (14, 18); he is also called 
mantrimahattara (4, 30), nrpamantrimukhya (34, 34 and 38, 
23), and simply rnahattara (7, 4). Below him were the other 
ministers: nrpamatyas (58, 34), araatyas (4, 19; cf. 9, 12), 
rajnah sacivas (30, 5), and sacivyapuraskrtas (60, 39); 
there was also a priest or purohita (13, 18; cf. 9, 12), and an 
ilvarapandita (18, 73). Lower officials were the niyuktas 
(7, 4) and the royal spies or parthivasaksins (13, 18). 

The commander of the royal army was apparently entitled 
the nrpanayaka (60, 64; the term nayaka occurs alone in 9 
12; 31, 2; 31,4; 34,9; 54,1 and 58,1). An army com- 
mander could be a caraupati (8, 3 and 15, 19) or a prtanapatj 
(34, 9) ; the head of a city garrison was a pure raksaka (8 , 
3). There are frequent references to fortresses (durgas), 
attd once (60, 71) to a camp (nivesa) . 

The governmental units below the state (rajya) were the 
provinces (rastras), the cilies (pattanas and puras), the 

i6. Due to thc .absence, of ;a meaningful context it is very 
difficult to interpret many of these titles ; my suggestions are verj' 
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tjwns (uagaras), the villages (gramas), and 'the tribes 
(ganas) ; one of the cities was the capital or parthivapattana 
(66,1). Each division seems to have had its “own chief 
officer; for natives could become puragramavaristhas (7, 5), 
purasreniganabhimanyas (8, 11), puragramaganadhipas (9 
14, 15,2 and 43,25), nagaresvaras (21, 14), gramapuras- 
krtas (21, 15), giamapuradhimukhyas (31,2), or purapra- 
dhanas (31, 4) ; supervising them all seems to have been ihe 
camupurasreniganadhipanara puraskrta (14, 2), whose autho- 
rity was called puragrfimaganadhikara ( 38, 33) or simply 
gramaganadhikara (58, 18). The ganas mentioned by 
Sphujidhvaja are the Kosilnas (76, 15), the Sakas (76, 14- 
15), the Yavanas (passim), the Abhiras (2, 49 and's, 37), 
the Caiidalas (2, 39; 19, 20 and 66, 11), the Nisadas (2, 18 
and 38, 19), and the MIecchas (2, 39; 4, 11; 40, 6 and 66, 
11 ; Mlecchagana in 60, 53). 

However, it is clear that the municif alities at least 
enjoyed some measure of self-rule. One finds mention of the 
puramantrins (city council) and the panras (citizens) (4, 
19); the latter seem to have formed a sabhfi (60, 71 ; cf! 
sabhaganajyestha in 17, 14). Within the city were located 
a market-place or vithi (passim) and a jail or taskara- 
bandhasala (60, 71). 

Thus an extremely cursory examination of the evidence 
provided by the Y avanajuiaka yields a picture of society not 
unlike what one would expect in North India in the pre-GupUi 
period. Bui it is useful at least to have something substantial 
concerning the Western Ksatrapas, whose few inscriptions 
provide little information of this type; and it is to be hoped 
that other scholars will find things of interest to them in this 
text which enjoys the unusual advantage in early Classical 
Sanskrit literature of being both dated and localized. 


THE MYTHICAL MASSACRE AT MOHEHJO-DARO* 

By 

George F. Dales, Chicayo 

Nothing delights the archaeologist more than excavating 
the ruins from some ancient disaster, be it a ilood, earthquake, 
invasion, or massacre. This does not reflect any inordinately 
ghoulish tendency in the character of archaeoicgists. It is 
simply that a much more complete picture of the life and 
times of <an ancient site is pfeserved if it was the victim of 
some quick, devastating disaster than if it had just died a 
slow natural death, had been abandoned or remodelled. 

The classic example of the rewards that we can reap as 
the result of an ancient natural disaster is Pompeii where the 
eruption of Vesuvius preserved for posterity a full-scale 
authentic model of daily life in an ancient Roman town. But 
more popular with historians are disasters that can be blamed 
on mankind itself. Scholars and laymen alike have always 
delighted in being able to boo and hiss the evil villain, the 
murderous invader, the barbarian hordes. Only the approach 
is different — the one flicks on the ‘'Late Show,” the other 
vvrites learned footnotes. 

One of the most enigmatic whodunits of antiquity conceiais 
the decline and fall of the Indus V' alley (Harappan) civiliza- 
tion. Remains of this vast civilization of South Asia are 
scattered over an area considerably larger than those covered 
by either ancient Egypt or Mesopotamia. The life cycle of 
this third major experiment in the origin and development of 
the world’s earliest civilization is at present speculative and is 
the subject of increasingly intensive investigation by archaeo- 
logists, historians, linguists, and natural scientists alike. 

It is now apparent that a re-evaluation is necessary of 
some of the earlier theories that have come to form over 
the past thirty years the basic structural members in the 
framework of early South Asian history. It is especially 
necessary to call for a retrial concerning the placing of guilt for 

* Reproduced with kind permission from Expedition (India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon), Bulletin of the University Museam, Pennsylvania, 
VI, iii, pp. 36-43. 
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the demise of the Indus civilization. Evidence was published 
some 30 years ago suggesting that Mohenjo-daro, the southern- 
most of the two major cities of the Harappans, was destroyed 
by armed invaders and that the hapless victims — including a 
large percentage of women and children — were massacred on 
the spot. The excavators of Mohenjo-daro were content — at 
least at first — to put the blame for the "massacres” on 
several disassociated causes and incidents. The " massacre ” 
idea immediately ignited and has been used as a torch up to 
the present day by some historians, linguists, and archaeo- 
logists as visible, awful proof of the invasion of the sub- 
continent by the Aryans. It provided a seemingly pat answer 
to one of the most vexing questions in South Asian history. 
The arrival into northern India of the Aryans — the eastern 
branch of the vast Indo-European language family — heralded 
the beginning of the historical era in South Asia. The social 
and religious life of the times is described in detail in the 
hymns of the Sanskrit Rig-Veda, the earliest book known in 
India. The Vedic hymns describe the principal god, Indra, 
as the " fort destroyer ” who “ rends forts as age consumes 
a garment.” In attacking the fortresses of the dasyu (the 
name applied to the non-Aryan enemies, be they mortal or 
supernatural), Indra is specifically described as setting fire to 

the buildings .in the kindled fire he burnt up all their 

weapons, and made him rich with kine and carts and horses. 
The text describes how the Aryan warriors were protected by 
armor and shields. In addition to the bow and arrow — the 
chief weapon^ — they used the javelin, axe, and sword. Horses 
were common but were probably used to pull the chariots 
rather than for riding. 

It seems logical to assume that, as Sir Mortimer Wheeler 
put it, " Indra stands accused ” of destroying the cities of the 
Harappan civilization and of the responsibility for the 
" massacre ” at Mohenjo-daro. Apart from a few dissenting 
comments in rather obscure publications, the general literature 
on the subject current today still repeats vivid, dramatic 
descriptions of the barbarian hordes descending upon the once 
great and proud cities of the Indus civilization. For example: 

The Indus cities fell to barbarians who triumphed not 
only through greater military prowe^, but also betat^Se they 
were equipped with better yreapons* aad tnake 
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full use of the swift and terror-striking beast of the steppes 

the horse) (Basham, 27). 

It is still premature to talk in terms of absolute dates — 
the entire chronology of South Asia down to the 6th century 
B.C is a web of pluses and minuses of hundreds of years — so, 
on purely chronological grounds, we cannot even establish a 
definite correlation between the end of the Indus civilization 
and the Aryan invasion. But even if we could, what is the 
material evidence to substantiate the supposed invasion and 
massacre? Where are the burned fortresses, the arrowheads, 
weapons, pieces of armor, the smashed chariots and bodies of 
the invaders and defenders? Despite the extensive excava- 
tions at the largest Harappan sites, there is not a single bit of 
evidence that can be brought forth as unconditional proof of 
an armed conquest and destruction on the supposed scale of 
the Aryan invasion. It is interesting that Sir John Marshall 
himself, the Director of the Mohenjo-daro excavations that 
first revealed the “ massacre ” remains separated the end of 
the Indus civilization from the time of the Aryan invasion by 
two centuries. He attributed the slayings to bandits from the 
hills of west of the Indus, who carried out sporadic raids on 
an already tired, decaying, and defenseless civilization. 

What of these skeletal remains that have taken on such 
undeserved importance ? Nine years of extensive excavations 
at Mohenjo»daro (1922-31) — a city about three miles in 
circuit — yielded the total of some 37 skeletons, or parts thereof, 
that can be attributed with some certainty to the period of the 
Indus civilization. Some of these were found in contorted 
positions and groupings that suggest anything but orderly 
burials. Many are either disarticulated or incomplete. They 
were all found in the area of the Lower Town — probably 
the residential district. Not a single body was found within 
the area of the fortified citadel where one could reasonably 
expect the final defense of this thriving capital city to have 
been made. 

It would be foolish to assert that the scattered skeletal 
remains represent an orderly state of affairs. But since there 
is no conclusive proof that they all even belong to the same 
period of time, they cannot justifiably be used as proof of a 
single tragedy. Part of this uncertainity results from the 
uhsatisfactory methods used by the excavators to record and 
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publish their finds. But even allowing for this serious 
methodological shortcoming, it is possible to reevaluate the 
published evidence and to come to some definite conclusions 
concerning the massacre myth. 

The most celebrated group of skeletons, the photograph 
of which is usually published to provide visible proof of the 
"massacre,” was found in the area of Room 74, House V 
(HR area). The interpretation of this grisly discovery was 
not even agreed upon by the excavators themselves. Mr. 
Hargreaves, who did the actual excavating, states that because 
four of the fourteen skeletons were found above the ruins of 
the southern wall of the room, the entire group belongs to a 
date subsequent to the decay of the building and thus to a 
period posterior to the abandonment of the latest stage of the 
city. Marshall, the ’'ovei'-all director of the excavations says 
on the Other hand " this does not seem to be proven.” He 
points out that the building belongs to the Intermediate period 
of the city and that this area was covered over and re-built 
in the Late period (the assumed Late period remains were not 
preserved at this part of the city; it is probable they had 
eroded away). Marshall suggests that the skeletons could 
belong to the interval between the Intermediate and Late 
periods, “though the possibility of their being posterior to the 
Late period may be admitted.” He also disagrees with 
Hargreaves over the circumstances that produced this gruesome 
spectacle. Hargreaves stated with questionable perspicacity 
that the fourteen bodies “ appear to indicate some tragedy.” 
Furthermore, he observed that the twisted, intermingled 
positions of the bodies are those “likely to be assumed in the 
agony of death than those of a number of corpses thrown into 
a room,” Marshall read the evidence differently. He 
believed that the bodies were intentionally interred “ within 
a few hours of death ” or else they would have been prey for 
animals and birds. “There is no reason whatever for 
doubting that these burials date from the declining years of 
Mohenjo-daro’s prosperity, ” stated Marshall, but he didn't 
suggest they represent any final massacre of the population. 

During the removal of the thick accumulation of debris 
covering a courtyard of the Intermediate period (Flouse III, 
HR area), incomplete remains of three skeletpus' were foufid.; 
There location in the debris shows^ that they did not belong to. . 
the time of the courtyard but to sometilJ^ ^lt^l’ it’hal fallen 
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into disuse and had been filled in, possibly in preparation for 
the buildings of the Late period. The excavator suggests 
that it represents a late funerary deposit and does not intimate 
any connection with a final “ massacre ” of the city’s popula- 
tion. Those who have so stated have misread the archaeo- 
logical evidence. 

One reads about “the slaughtered Harappans ” who 
“ lay unburied amid their strees ”, This melodramatic descrip, 
tion was prompted, in part, by the reported find of six 
skeletons in a lane between two houses in the VS area of 
Mohenjodaro. And yet, the excavator stated in his report 
that “ from their position they appear to be posterior to the 
adjacent remains.” They were covered with loose earth, free 
from bricks and other debris that would indicate any violent 
destruction. There is no suggestion in the report that they 
were lying on the actual stree surface. Marshall suggests 
again that they were probably burials of the Late period 
that just accidentally penetrated down between the building 
walls bordering the lane/the lane itself having been long 
before covered over. Had the skeletons really been found 
directly on the street surface, there would still be no case for 
a final “ massacre ” because the lane belongs to the Inter- 
mediate period of the city. 

Deadman’s Lane in the HR area of the city was the scene 
of another well publicized but mythical street slaughter. One 
fragmentary skeleton (part of a skull, the bones of the 
thorax, and the upper arm of an adult) was found lying on 
its hack diagonally across the narrow lane. But this incom- 
plete skeleton was not resting directly on the walking surface 
of the lane. It appears to have been in the debris that accumu- 
lated between the walls of the building facing the lane some- 
time after the lane had fallen into disuse. The lane itself 
belongs to the Intermediate period of the city. This area was 
rebuilt during the Late period and houses covered the location 
of the earlier lane. The excavator suggests that this partial 
skeleton was interred under the floor of a house of the Late 
period. Thus, it was just accidentally located in the proximity 
of the lane and was not associated with it at all. 

Another celebrated group of “victims” consists of nine 
skeletons that “lay in strangely contorted attitudes and 
crowded together ” (Block IG-A^ DK area). Ernest Mackay, 
the excavator, expressed ^Msiderable doubt about tb® date of 
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these remains. They were reportedly found at a level corres- 
ponding to the early part of the Intermediate period. For 
“convenience sake,” Mackay termed the find-spot a burial pit 
although he admitted that he noticed no definite walls for the 
“pit” nor any traces showing that the area had been dug. 
Only two objects were found with the skeletons — an ivory comb 
that is not like the known Harappan period combs, and a 
copper bracelet. On the evidence of the bracelet, Mackay 
dates the remains to ”■ the period of the occupation of the city." 
The technical report on the skeletal remains states that they 
probably do not represent a massacre per se because many of 
the skeletons were incomplete, represented by only a few 
fragments of cranium and odd bits of bone. 

Mackay suggests that these were the remains of a family 
who tried to escape from the city with their belongings at the 
time of a raid but were stopped and slaughtered by the raiders. 
Their bodies were then ‘ thrown pell-mell into a hurriedly 
made pit.” He says it is “quite possible " that the tragedy 
took place in the final period of the city but can offer no 
supporting evidence. That at least five of the nine skeletons 
were of children prompted the anthropologist who studied the 
remains to conclude that ” the raiders nursed a consistent 
hatred of the people of Mohenjo-daro as a whole, and total 
extermination appears to have been their endeavour.” 

Finally, in bringing this rather macabre account to an 
end, mention must be made of the lone bit of evidence from 
Mohenjo-daro that could conceivably be used as positive 
evidence of some murderous tragedy during the Late period 
of the city. In what we might call the “ Well Room Tragedy" 
(DK area, G section), “evidently l}ing where they died in a 
vain endeavour with their last remaining strength to climb the 
stairs to the street.” But the circumstances surrounding this 
tragedy are unknown and it would be presumptuous to cry 
“massacre" on this bit of evidence alone. 

Thus stands the evidence in the case against Indra and the 
Aryans, or to be less specific, against the idea of a “final 
massacre ” by whomever you prefer. The contemporaneity 
of the skeletal remains is anything bqt certain. Whereas a . 
couple of them definitely seem to repre^nt a slaughter, iV 
the bulb of the bones were f©un4 in .ccaite2?ts ^g;^sting 
burials ^ of, sloppiest and most irr«y©rfJElinitw«^^^ is no 
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destruction level covering the latest period of the city, no 
sign of extensive burning, no bodies of warriors clad in 
armor and surrounded by the weapons of war. The citadel, 
the only fortified part of the city, yielded no evidence of a 
final defence. 

The evidence that is being gathered by present investi- 
gators from various branches of the natural and physical 
sciences is tending to support in part— the theory expressed 
years ago fay Mackay. Regarding the decay of Mohenjo- 
daro and the Harappan civilization, he suspected the cause to be 
“the vagaries of the Indus rather than pressure by invaders, 
of whose existence we have, in fact, little positive evidence.” 

The details of the story of the decline and fall of the 
Indus civilization are, as yet, far from clear, but a 
pattern of contributing factors is taking shape. This 
pattern does not include invasion and massacre as basic 
factors. On the contrary, it appears that a series of natural 
disasters occurred — possibly as swiftly, certainly more deva- 
stating than any hypothetical invasion. A sudden rise in the 
Arabian Sea coastline of West Pakistan apparently took place 
sometime around the middle of the second millennium B.C. 
This resulted in a disastrous increase in the already serious 
floods in the major river valleys with the subsequent rise of 
the underground water table, contributing to an increase in 
the soil salinity to the point where it was impossible to sus- 
tain the population of the vast urban settlements.' The 
economy must have decayed rapidly; the Harappans were 
forced to migrate gradually to more fertile territory. There 
is now incontrovertible archaeological evidence that the major 
population shift was to the south-east into the area of the 
Kathiawar peninsula, north of Bombay. Here the Harappans 
mingled with other indigenous populations and gradually there 
was a complete absorption and transformation of the remnants 
of the formerly great Harappan culture into what we are 
coming to recognize as a distinctive chalcolithic culture of 
Central India. The former capitals of Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa were virtually abandoned and became easy prey for 
bandits from the Baluchistan hills. 

abetted by the Harappan themselves, who accelerated the 
spoUation of the landscape through, improper irrigation 
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practices, and by denuding the watersheds through overgrazing 
and deforestation. They would have eventually put them- 
selves out of business through such malpractices— just as the 
Sumerians did in southern Mesopotamia — but the process was 
speeded up by a sardonic twist of the earth’s surface. Thus 
ended one of the three earliest civilizations of antiquity — 
Indra and the barbarian hordes are exonerated. 



THE KUPPUSWAMI SASTRI RESEARGH liNSTITUTE 

18 — 12—1962 

The Eighteenth Foundaiion Day 

The 18th Foundation Day celebration of the K. S. R, 
Institute was held on 18th December, 1962 at 6 p.m. at the 
Vivekananda College, Mylapore. 

After prayer, Dr. V. Ragbavan read the messages, 
referring to the work of the Institute, from Dr. C. P. Rama- 
swami Iyer, Vice-Chancellor, Annamalai University, Madame 
Sophia Wadia, Indian P. E. N., the University Manuscripts 
Library, Trivandrum, Ramesvaram Devasthanam Pathasala, 
Madurai, Kendriya Samskrita Vidyapeetha, Tirupati, French 
Indological Institute, Pondicherry and the Indian Institute of 
World Culture, Bangalore. 

Sri N. Raghunatha Iyer, member of the Governing Body, 
welcomed the Ambassador of the Royal Thai Embassy in 
India. Sri K, Balasubrahraanya Iyer made a report of the 
activities of the Institute for the period August, 1961 to July, 
1962. 

His Excellency Sukich Nimraanheminda, Ambassador of 
the Royal Thai Embassy in India delivered the Foundation 
Day Address and spoke on the language, literature and arts 
of Thailand and their relation with India. The full text of 
his address is printed elsewhere in this volume. 

After a Film show on Thailand the meeting concluded 
with Vole of Thanks proposed by Sri K, Balasubrahraanya 
Iyer. 

18—12—1963 

The Nineteenth Foundation Day 

The 19th Foundation Day of the Kuppuswami Sastri 
Research Institute was held on 18th December, 1963 at 6 p.m. 
at the Vivekananda College, Mylapore. 

: ; Sri Masti Venkatesa Ayyangar, distinguished Kannada 
writer, delivered the commemoration Address. He recalled 
his association' with Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri and after 
referring to the work of the Institute he spoke about the con- 
tribution of Purandaradasa to religion and oooular culture. 













Parto Mvl the k. s. h. institute 

Prof. H. Kiniura, Kyoto University, Japan spoke on the 

Jig had been doiti^ on Kalidasa and the Japanese transla* 
tions of the Poets’ works prepared by him. 

Sri K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer presented the Annual Report 
for the period ending July, 1963 and Dr. V. Raghavan read 
the messages and introduced the lecturer. 

Messages were received from SriK. M. Munshi, Mr. Srini- 
vasa Rao, the Chief Justice of Mysore, and Dr. C. P. Rama- 
swami Iyer, Vice-Chancellor, Annamalai University.^ Prof. V. 
Sitaramiah, well-known Kannada scholar and writer said in his 
message: It is a great day not only for the Institute but for the 
world of research and scholarship in India. The work that is 
being done in the Institute is of such high quality and import- 
ance that one wishes that many more such Institutes worked in 
India and your Institution itself was equipped with facilities 
and funds to enable it to increase its work a hundredfold. 
May the Institute fill itself with honour for a hundred years. 

20—1—64 

The 19th Annual General Body Meeting of the 
K. S. R. Institute was held on 20th January, 1964, at 6 p.m. 
in the Institute Premises. 

The Annual Report of the working of the Institute for 
the period ending 31st July, 1963 was read and* adopted and 
the Audited Statement of Accounts for the same period was 
passed. The auditor for the year commencing from 1st 
August, 1963 to 31st July, 1964 was also appointed. 

8—2—1964 

Orieniol Studies in the U- S. 

A special meeting was held on 18th February, 1964 at p.m. 
at the V S. S. Sastri Hall, Mylapore, with Dr. C. P. Rama- 
swami Iyer in the chair, when Dr. Horace I. Polenian, Chief, 
Oriental Division, Library of Congress, Washington, U. S., 
and Prof. Milton Singer, Department of Anthropology, 
Chicago University, spoke on Oriental Studies m the U. S. 
Dr. Ragbavan introduced the lecturers and Sri K. Balasubrah- 

^^"-MaiiiaLydFlifopsed^ia ivote 

A joint meeting of the .K. R, ^ 
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College, Madras, the Sanskrit Academy, Madras and the 
Sanskrit Education Society, Madras was held on 12th March, 
1964 at 6-30 p. m. in the grounds of the Sanskrit College to 
give a send off to Dr. V. Raghavan. 

Messrs. K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer, N. Raghunatha Iyer, 

T. V. Viswanatha Iyer, T. N. Raraachandran, Polagam 
Srirama Sastrigal, and S. Subrahmanya Sastri spoke. They 
referred to Dr. V. Raghavan’s earlier tours in Europe and 

U. S. S. R. and his work especially in connection with manus- 
cripts. They wished him all success in the tour of the U. S., 
Japan and S. E. Asia. In his reply Dr. V. Raghavan expressed 
his thanks to the U. S. State Department for extending to 
him an invitation under the leadership programme and the Asia 
Foundation for arranging his programme in Japan and the S. E. 
Asia. 

A short account is given below on the work done by him 
during the course of his tours. 

A Report of Dr. Raghavan’ s work in his tour 

Dr. V. Raghavan, Secretary of the K. S. R. Institute and 
Correspondent of Journal of Oriental Research, spent 
two and a half months in the States; he visited twenty-six 
Universities and some iron-University institutions. He gave 
about thirty-six lectures and talks. During his visit to 
Universities, Museums and public libraries, he examined about 
3,500 manuscripts listing about 2,000 of the un-catalogued 
ones and prepared an inventory of Indian stone and bronze 
sculptures and paintings in the American collections. He 
participated also in the meetings of American Association for 
Asian Studies at Washington, the American Oriental Society 
and the American Society for the Study of Religions at New 
Nork and the American Philosophy Society at Philadelphia. 

In his Asian tour, arranged by the Asia Foundation, he 
visited Universities, Institutes of Buddhist and allied studies, 
and libraries and museums in Japan, Hong Kong, Philippines, 
Vietnam, Cambodia, Thailand and Malaysia. In Japan, he 
collected information about Sanskrit manuscripts there. He 
studied the Indian influences in all these countries in the fields 
of religion, language and literature, temples, architecture, and 
music, dance and drama. In Cambodia he visited Ankor Vat 
and other temples. He studied also the Cambodian and Thai 
dance, the Raroayana Versions current in these countries and 
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the mstitution of Brahmin priests in the palaces in these two 
countries, and the texts of the Sanskrit Mantras and Tamil 
hymns used by them in royal ceremonies and festivals. 

He has prepared a survey of the Indian studies in the 
U. S. A., Japan and S. E. Asia, on the same lines as his book 
Sciitskfit Qfidf jrllltcd IfidjQloQicdl Studies i^n H'lifopQ brought 
out after his earlier European tour. 



OBITUARY NOTICES 
By V. R. 

We are sorry to record the death of the following valued 
Life-Members of the K. S. R. Institute: 

Sri M. Patanjali SASTRi/Retired Chief Justice of India 
and Chairman of the Central Sanskrit Board passed away 
suddenly in Delhi on 16-3-1963. Son of a distinguished 
Sanskrit Pandit, Mandagalattur Krishna Sastri, the late 
Sastriar was himself a Sanskrit scholar, having been a student 
of Min. Lakshmana Suri, and was connected closely with the 
work of Sanskrit institutions in Madras. As a lawyer 
he earned a name as an expert on Taxes and Constitution. Pie 
was first elevated to the Bench of the Madras High Court and 
then to that of the Supreme Court where he became the Chief 
Justice. He lived an exemplary life as an embodiment of the 
lessons of his Sanskrit study, quiet, dignified, free from all 
outward show, unassuming, unoffending and always soft- 
spoken. The following words of Mr. M. C. Setalwad when 
he made the condolence reference in the Supreme Court may 
be quoted: " Indeed it can well be said that in several respects 
he (Patanjali Sastri) was the embodiment of the great tradi- 
tion and culture of South India, which has during generations 
illumined the pages of Indian History in matters of Religion, 
Philosophy and Learning.” 

The late Sri S. L. Sastri, retired Income-tax Officer, 
was a good student of Sanskrit literature and was very much 
interested in Tantric Upasana. 

The late Mr. A. S. P. Iyer was a brilliant member of the 
I.C.S. and a Judge of the Madras High Court. A genial 
person with a gift for friendship, he could always entertain 
friends in company or a meeting with his witticisms and 
humorous anecdotes. A scholar in Sanskrit and English, he 
wrote a number of works in English on subjects drawn from 
Indian literature and history : “ Indian After Dinner Stories”, 
“ Pcinchatantrci and Hitopodesa Stoyies”, “The Plays of 
Bhasa”, hoth. translations and literary appreciations of the 
plays, “The Lay of the Anklet”, ‘An Indian in Western 
Europe \ ^ The Legions Thunder Past", ^ A Mother's Sacrifice^ 
^Chanakya and Chandragupta\ ^Famous Tales of India^, 
* Slave of ideas and other Plays', ^Bhusa'iXudxdJiyitnol 
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Letters Scries, ‘ Tu'enty-five years a Civilian’ , • Baladitya’^ 
a historical novel, ‘Finger of Destiny and other Storks' , 
‘Kovalan and Kannaki’, ‘Manimekalai’, ‘ Life is one Long 
Sacrifice’, ‘ Gripping T ales of India’, ‘ T enali Rama’, ‘ T he 
Trial of Science for the Murder of Humanity’ , ‘ A Layman’s 
BhagavadgitS’ in 3 Volumes, ‘Sri Krishna, the Darling of 
Humanity ’ , ‘ Rambles in Literature, Art, Law and Philosophy’ 
and ‘ Contribution of Hindu Law to World Jurisprudence.’ 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja was one of the leading students 
of Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri. He was Professor and Head 
of the Sanskrit Department, University of Madras, and for a 
long time actively associated with the Adyar Library as its 
Director and Curator and Editor of its Bulletin. Dr. Raja was 
born on 18th September, 1895 at Kumarapuram near Trichur 
and was educated in Cochin and Madras. He graduated from 
the Presidency College, Madras, from Mm. S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri’s Sanskrit Honours Department, in 1918. In 1924 he 
took his Ph. D. at Oxford where he worked with A. A. 
Macdonell and visited Marburg. On his return he worked for 
a time at Santiniketan and then from 1927 to 1950, he was 
Head of the Sanskrit Department of the University of Madra^ 
and was in charge of the Adyar Library also. He was 
connected with the work of several Universities, Manuscripts 
Libraries and All-India Conferences, particularly the Oriental 
Conference and the Philosophy Congress. He was responsible 
for starting the Bulletin of the Adyar t Library and its new 
Descriptive Catalogue scheme and stepping up its publication 
programme. A Volume in his honour was brought out by the 
Library in 1946. 

Dr. Raja was actively connected with the Madras 
Samskrita Academy and the Kuppuswami Sastri Research 
Institute. Outside Madras, he was, for a time, prominently 
connected with the Anup Library, Bikaner. His Highness the 
Maharajah of Cochin honoured him in 1945 with a vlra- 
srhkhala and the title Gavesanatilaka. 

On his retirement from the Madras University, he was 
appointed Sanskrit Professor at the University of Teheran. 
Then he was appointed Professor of Sanskrit at the Andhra 
University. He finally retired in 196G and continued to do 
his literary work privately from Bangalore, ■ . 

Dr. Raja’s first specialif^" Vedie;^ 
in various fields of Sanskrit ' knd also in ' MalayaiariJ. He 
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collaborated with S. S, Suryanarayana Sastri and brought 
out for the Theosophical Publishing House translations of the 
Bhamati-Caiussutri and the Manameyodaya. A complete 
bibliography of his publications and papers may be seen in the 
Kunhan Raja Presentation Volume and in the Adyar Library 
Bulletin, XKYll, 1963. ^ 


His Highness Rama Varma Pariksit Tampuran who 
passed away at a ripe old age was a true representative of the 
line of Rajarsis of old. As Maharaja of Cochin he took a 
progressive view and was the first among the Princes to see 
e>e to eye with the Union Government in the matter of 
Integration of States with the Union. He was the foremost 
Nyaya Pandit of the South, a Raja-Pandita and Pandita- 
Raja. His main pre-occupations lay in the scholarly field and 
the leading of a devout austere life. He taught many, including 
Nambudiris, Nyaya Sastra, conducted Vakyarthas, maintained 
the Sanskrit College at Trippunittura, and supported Pandits. 

In 1948 H. H. Sri Sankaracarya of Kanci Kamakoti 
Pitham conferred on him the title of Darsanakalanidhi* 


At the command of His Holiness Sri Sankaracarya of 
Kanchihe, with the assistance of Panditaraja V. Subrah- 
manya Sastrigal, brought out the Brahmanandiya Bhava 
PraMsa of Mm. Pancapagesa Sastri in 1961. Some of his 
other works are a commentary on Rukmiiflsvayamvara of 
Ittikkat (1951), a poem on the life of Prahlada, PraA^ada- 
caritra (1952), and a commentary on the Muktavali, 

Dinahartya and Ramarudnya on Bhasapariccheda (1956). 

An important institution which His Highness founded for 
fostering traditional Pandit learning was the annual Sadas at 
which a leading Pandit was honoured with the titU 
Panditar&ja. 

We are also sorry to record here the loss sustained by the 
world of Indology in the demise of the following scholars: 

We lost recently Dr. B. A Saiftapw ..r..:* r 

, V 3ALET0EE, writer of many 

works on Ancient Indian History and Polity. Educated in 

Bombay and in London, he served in Bombay, Poona and 

Dharwar and was also for a time Director of Archives in 

mentioned Social and 
Polthcal Ltfe m the Vtjayanagaram Empire, Medieval Jainism 
with reference to Vzjayanagaram Empire, Main Currents in 
the Anctent History of Gujarat, History of the Tuluva 
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Letters from the Court of Directors of Fort William 1781-83 , 
The Wild Tribes in Indian two volumes on the Indian 

Diplomatic Relations with the West and the East, Ancient 
Indian PoliticaTT bought and Institutions. 

The late Sri M. V. Govindaswami who was Director of 
the Institute of Mental Hygiene at Bangalore was very 
much interested in Psychology according to Indian Sastras. 

The late Pandit Indra ViDYA Vacaspati was at the 
time of his sad demise Kulapati of the Kangri Gurukula 
and a member of the Central Sanskrit Board. He was a writer 
in Hindi and Sanskrit. Some of his writings had appeared 
serially in the Gurukula Patrika. 

Dr. J. M, Unwala who passed away in Bombay on 
9-4-196I was one of the seniormost Iranian Research 
scholars. He was connected intimately with the All-India 
Oriental Conference and was a widely travelled scholar. 

The passing away of Dr. R. P. Setu Pillai (2-3-1896 — 
25-4-1961) removes from the field of Tamil studies a leader, 
a powerful writer and advocate. After a period of practice 
as a lawyer, he joined the Annamalai University and then the 
Madras University. He received many honours including the 
award of the Sahitya Akademi and a Doctorate at the Madras 
University on the occasion of its Centenary. He wrote several 
works in eloquent style, on Tirukkural, on Silappadikaranij on 
Tamil Poets, and on Kamban and Bharati. Of his English 
works may be mentioned ‘ Words and their significance ’ and 
‘ Tamil: literary and. colloquial.’ 

Dr. D. B. Diskalkar who passed away on 2-ll-’6i2 was 
well-known for his two collections of literary Inscriptions. His 
latest article was on ‘Sanskrit and Prakrit Poets known from 
Inscriptions.’ 

The death of Pandit Rahula Sankrityayana (April 
14, 1963) removes from the Indian literary field one who was 
not only noted for his learning in his own field of Buddhism, 
but was also a renowned writer in Hindi and an active 
organiser of Research studies. He was 70 years at the time 
of his death. He had passed through a Hfe of varied experi- 
ences, literary, religious and political, having been a Congress- 
man and then a Communist. His lasting service to Indology 
consists of the collection of Sanskrit Buddhistic manuscripts 
from Tibetan Monasteries all of wMch- are preserved now In 
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Patna, and out of which a few were edited by hi, mself and 
others are being taken up for edition by other scholars. 

News of the passing away of Dr. Raghuvira on the I4th 
May, 1963 came as a shock to all those working in the field 
of Sanskrit and Indological studies. Born in December, 1902, 
Dr. Raghuvira was educated in the Universities of Punjab, 
London and Utrecht. Dr. Raghuvira was a live-wire and had 
taken up, besides Sanskrit research, a great deal of organisa- 
tional and political work. About the time of partition, he left 
his home State of Punjab and settled down in Nagpur, where 
he brought the International Academy of Indian Culture, 
originally started in Lahore. Later he shifted the venue of 
his activity to Delhi, became a member of Parliament as a 
Congressman, and at the time of his death, he had become chief 
of the Jan Sangh; and it was while campaigning for the Jan 
Sanghthat he met with a tragic car-accident and died. To begin 
with a Vedic scholar and linguist, Dr. Raghuvira later developed 
intense interest in lexicography and compilation of Sanskrit 
terminology for modern sciences and different departments of 
modern administration. He brought out several dictionaries and 
glossories in all these fields. The next phase of development in 
Dr. Raghuvira’s work related to Greater Indian culture. He 
toured extensively, collected manuscripts, inscriptions and 
materials from Tibet, South-East Asia and Central Asia, and 
enriched his Academy with these materials. With these he 
wanted to bring out editions of Greater Indian texts related to 
Sanskrit literature, a scheme which he called Satapitaka. 

Dr. Radha Kumud Mukerji, whom we unfortunately 
lost on September 9, 1963 was a gifted exponent of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture. After a brief period of service 
as Professor of English in Calcutta he was appointed the first 
Manindra Candranandi Professor of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture in the Banaras Hindu University. From 1917 to 
1921 he served the Mysore University as Professor of History 
and later till his retirement he was at the Lucknow University 
as Head of the Indian History Department. He had lectured 
in different Indian Universities under reputed endowments ; 
under the Sir Williana; M in the Madras 

University he lectured on Cailidragupta Maurya. Apart from 
his publications b^sed on these endowment lectures he 
wrote also several books on Indian History and Culture: Early 
History of India, Fundcmental Unity 'of India, HHtory of 
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Ancient Indian Shipping, Local Government in Ancient India, 
King Harsavardhana in the Rulers of India Series and Ancient 
Indian Education. In addition to his scholarly work he was 
engaged also in political movements and legislative work in all 
of which he evinced a strong Hindu nationalistic view-point. 

Sirdar K. M. Panikkar (3-6-1895— -10-9-1963) was a 
colourful personality of varied activity, scholarly, literary and 
political. He was educated in Madras and Oxford and 
was qualified for the Bar. Pie served at Calcutta and Aligarh 
Universities as teacher of History. Then he became the editor of 
a news-paper and then joined the administration of the States 
of Patiala and Bikaner and attended political conferences. 
After freedom he entered the Constituent Assembly and was 
appointed later as Ambassador in Peking and Paris. The last 
posts he held were the Vice-Chan cellorships of the University 
of Jammu and Kashmir and Mysore. 

All through his career he had taken a lively interest in 
matters of literature. A Historian, a writer in Malayalam and 
an exponent of Indian culture, the late Panikkar was connected 
intimately with the work of the Sahitya Akademi. His works 
are: Randu Chinayil, Afro-Asian States and their Problems, 
Apatkaramaya Yatra, Asia and Western Dominance, Basis of 
Indo-British History, Common sense about India, Geographical 
Factors in Indian FHsfory, Gulab SinghiFounder of Kashmir, 
Hindu Society at cross-roads, Hinduism and the modern 
World, India and China, and Sri Harsha of Kanauf. 

Navalpakkam Narasimhachariar was a traditional 
Sanskrit scholar of standing. He died in October, 1963 at the 
age of 87 at Kanchipuram. 

Dr. P. Seinivasachar (53) met with tragic death in 
New York where he fell down dead in the street (November 
28, 1963). He was a Visiting Professor in the States where 
he had gone from the Osmania University. Formerly, he was 
for a time Principal of S. R. R. College, Bezwadaand Director 
of Archaeology of Hyderabad State. 

He took his Doctorate in the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, London, on a subject of Andhra History, and 
did work on the Kakatiya Inscriptions; He was a contributor 
to the Journal of OrientcA R.esedrc^^ r C ^ 

Sri Isa-na SivACHARyA, P^i[^, wa,s the foreipost autho- 
rity o» , Saiv^amas, temple rites worshj^j, featva-- 
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siddhanta philosophy. His death in January, 1964 is a great loss 
to South India and the traditions of Saivisni and temple-lore. 

The late Had: Hasan, who passed away on May 23, 1964 
and who had been working in the Aligarh University was 
well-known for the numerous public recitals which he gave in 
a very impressive manner of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala in an 
English version. 

Dr. Binoytosh Bhattacharya (6-1-1897—22-6-1964), 
son of the famous Mm. Hara Prasad Sastri will be remembered 
as general Editor of the celebrated series of publica- 
tions called the Gaekwad Oriental Series. He took his 
Doctorate on Elements of Indian Buddhist Iconography and 
was appointed as General Editor of Gaekwad Oriental Series 
in 1927 from which place he retired in 1952. He was respon- 
sible for the organisation of the Oriental Institute, Baroda 
and the conduct of the 7th All-India Oriental Conference at 
the same place. 


Mm. N. S. Anantakrishna Sastrigal passed away 
on 15-11-1964. Seventy-nine at the time of his demise, the 
late Sastrigal was one of the outstanding Pandits in the field of 
Advaita and an indefatigable worker m the field of orthodox 
movements and religious activity. He was one of the earliest 


and most renowned pupils of the Madras Sanskrit College. 
He had received many honours during his life; Mahamaho- 
padhyaya during the British period and the Presidential 
distinction in Free India. The best part of his learned career 
was in the P. G. Department of the Calcutta University. He 
has a large muraber of works and editions to his credit, 
especially in Advaita Vedanta ; Bhatta Dipika ( Nivlta Pt. I ) 
(1921), Advaitadipika in 2 Parts’ (1923), Vedanta Pari- 
bhasa with his own commentary (1927), Brahmasutramkara. 
bhdsya {Catussutri portion in 3 Parts with 9 commentaries) 
(1933, 1941),. Vedantarahsamani, Sribhasyasamdlocana 

(Parti, 1937), Satabhusanii Satadusanipjfiksaparaparyaya 
(1956), Advaiiataltvasuddhi: ^ Advaitamodadipariksapara- 
paryaya {193%), Advaita Mdrtanda, Venkatacala Ma'hatmya 
in 2 Vols., Advaitaratnaraksana, Karmapradipa of Katyayana 
Nyayamm and Advaiiasiddhi (Pt.I), Prabhakara Vijaya 
and Bhagavctdgita BhaTaityu^ ddfsMdnL 

T Prof. s. SxAsiAk was Professor of Sanskrit and 

Ihdian Culture at the PoUsh University of Lwow. He studied 
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with Schroder in Vienna and worked on the Indian : nd 
Tibetan manuscripts in the Asiatic Museum at St. Petersburg 
and had collaborated with Stcherbatsky on Buddhist Logic. 

Prof. PiKRRE Melle (1911-1963) was teaching at the 
Ecole de Langues Orientals in Paris. Besides his equipment 
in Sanskrit and Indoiogy he was also devoted to modern Indian 
Languages including the Dravidian. Among his works are 
the Mythology of the Tamils and an Introduction to Tamil. 

The world of Sanskrit scholarship sustained a loss in the 
passing away of Helmuth von Glasenapp (8-9-1891 — 
25-6-1963) who had occupied the chair of Indoiogy in the 
University of Tubingen. He was educated in Tubingen, 
Munich, Belgium and Bonn. He had visited India more than 
once and was more generally interested in Indian civilization 
and thought in all its aspects. He devoted some attention also 
to the schools less known abroad like Madhva’s Philosophy. 
He was presented with a commemoration volume in 1961 
when he was 70 years old and had been admitted to the order 
of Merit of his own country. He has visited the K. S. R. 
Institute and given a lecture on Cultural contacts of India and 
Germany. His works are; Brahma and Buddha, Buddhismus 
in Indien und im Berner Osten, Der lainismus, Die Philoso- 
phie der Inder, Doctrine of Karman in Jaina Philosophy, 
Hinduismus, Indisches Liebeslyrik, Madhva’s Philosophic, 
Heilige Statten Indiens and Das Spiel des TJnendlichen. 

Dr. Franklin Edgerton (24-7-1885 — 12-7-1963), one 
of the doyans of Sanskrit scholarship in the U. S., passed 
away at the age of 78 at New Haven, where he had retired 
from the Professorship at the Yale University. He was a 
student of Maurice Bloomfield and others in Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology and later specialised also in Vedic and 
Avestan. He joined as an assistant at Johns Hopkins and 
later in 1936, he worked in the University of Pennsylvania. 
From 1923 onwards upto 1963 when he retired, he was 
Professor of Sanskrit and Philology at the Yale University, 
New Haven. Although he began life as a Philologist he 
became interested in diverse branches of Indian studies at 
different times. Among subjects or texts on which he was 
engaged in a major way are i\iiPgnchataV‘l*'<^ and the Vikrama 
Cycle of Stories, Vedic Variants tht Mahabharata oi 
which he edited the Sabhd Banaan for the B.O. R.I., Poona, 
His magnum opm was the Pict;laii«w^,;Gr'atntnaf and Reader 
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of Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. Among his shorter works are 
a translation of a Matahgalila and a Apadeviya in Mimamsa. 
On the eve of his death a translation of th&Meghadutahyhim 
was issued from Ann Arbor and among the posthumas publica- 
tions of his to appear is a volume entitled the Beginnings 
of Indian Philosophy, translated and edited for the Unesco. 
Besides these, he wrote a number of papers and reviews and 
was one of the founders and main pillars of the Linguistic 
Society of America and also of the American Oriental Society. 

Dr. Arnold A. Bake died in London on 8th October, 1963 
at the age of 64. Born in Holland and educated in the 
University of Leiden, Bake, with his knowledge of Sanskrit 
and music, turned to the study of Indian music. His stay in 

Santiniketan helped him to further his studies in this branch 

and at tne School of Oriental and African Studies in the 
University of London, where he was a Reader in the Indian 
Studies Department till he died, he was doing work in Indian 
music. He had worked on Tagore music and written upon the 
music of Saraaveda, Bharata, Sangita Darpana, Indonesian 
music aud several critical reviews of books on Indian music 
and short articles on aspects of the Indian music. 

By K. K. R. 

Attoor Krishna Pisharoti, a well-known scholar in 
Sanskrit and Malayalara, passed away on 5th June 1964 
at the age of 89. He studied Nyaya under Mrn. Godivarma 
Bhattan Thampuran of cranganore and worked as Malayalam 

College, Trivandrum under 
^ t Varma. He wrote several important 

works. Of these the SahgUacandrika deals with the 
theory of classical music and is written in the form of 
Sanskm sutras with elaborate explanations in Malayalam 
He edited with a Malayalam translation the Ltlatilaka, I 14th 
century Sanskrit work on the Manipravala language and 
hte atureof Kerala. He was also the first editor of the ancSit 

tl four^airt His critical edition of 

toe four Kathakali works of Kottayam Raja is well-known 

besl oT TLt is one of th^ 

crit cism L deals with literary 

r ticism. He has also written several Malayalam storfecs anJ 

so«,= Sbort Sanskrit plays oa Kttala historical themed W. 

survey of the Malayalam janguage and literature is one of the 
pioneer works in the field, ' r - 
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Sri Harsa’s Plays. Translated into 

English with full Sanskrit Text by Bak Kun 

Bae. Indian Council for Cultural Relations, Asia 

Publishing House, Bombay 1964. Pages 514. 

Rs. 45. 

This sumptuously produced annotated edition of all the 
three plays of King Harsa in a single volume is intended to 
be a cultural link between India and Korea. The translator 
Bak Kun Bae is a scholar from Korea who has spent some 
years in India studying Sanskrit language and literature. He 
was attracted by the plays of King Harsa of Kanauj (606-648 
A. D.), which had been quite popular on the stage even in 
mediaeval India. Bak Kun Bae has translated these dramas 
into Korean also ; the Korean translation, when published, is 
sure to help the Koreans in understanding something about 
ancient Indian dramas. The present annotated edition in 
English is to be welcomed only as showing a Korean scholar’s 
interest in Sanskrit literature ; it is far from being satisfactory. 

The text is given in bold type. The Prakrit portions of 
the text are omitted, and only the Sanskrit chaya is given 
instead. This sometimes shows up verses in defective metre. 
No variant reading is noted anywhere; and the translator has 
not stated what text he is following. Printing mistakes are 
numerous; omission of vowel signs, confusion between the 
signs for u and r etc., are found here and there. There is no 
list of errata at theend. (?5r^ for 5 ^ for sn^ for 

Silts'^} for ^f^fetc.) Sound and uniform principles in 
the use of Avagrahas and Anusvaras are not followed. 

Below the text come the notes. Individual words are 
taken up and their meaning and derivation given. In some 
cases the Vig-rahavakya is also noted. This is followed by 
very brief Sanskrit notes, indicating the prose order and metre 
of verses. The English translation comes at the bottom. It 
is simple and literal in many cases. The literary charm based 
on llesa is not explained either in the notes or in the trans- 
lation; There are also some instances where the trafaslatof 
has made mistakes. ” .. iiv'-.i'-':';'-’' 
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P. 59. must be corrected as ; note says that 


. says mat 

s^Rfi^ is a verb used in the sense of 5=%^ ; this is wrong 
P. _180. ^ran^should be^r^l P. 
iffWisaf I does not mean ‘girls have a faultless appearance ’Von 
page 440 |’ is translated as ‘she 

has a spotless beauty indeed’. The idea in both cases is that 
there is no sin in looking at an unmarried girl. 

Sanskrit is not an easy language which can be mastered 
in a couple of years; and in a foreign student some of these 
mistakes may be excusable. But the publishers should have 

consulted Indian scholars and revised the work and edited it 

properly, 

. K. Kunjunni Raja. 

The Kumarasambhava of Kalidasa. Edited 
by Dr. Suryakanta. Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi 
1962. Pages XXXIII, 254. Price Rs. 10. 

volume in the series of the critical edi- 
tion of Kalidasa s works by the Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi 
ihe first volume was the Meghaduta edited by Dr. S. K De' 
then came the Vikramorvasiya edited by Prof. H. D. Velaiikar’ 
(Reviewed in the Journal. Vol. XXVI. 179-81 and Vol. XXIX 
132-3 respectively) The present volume is edited by Dr.’ 
Suryakanta of the Benares Hindu University, Varanasi and 
follows the same pattern. There is a short introduction by 
the editor descnomg the manuscript material and the printed 
editions used for this edition and discussing the principles 
adopted .0 arriving a, .he an, hemic ti .tor' of ,h“ 

poen. ts also narrated in brief. This is followed by the text 
and the crtfcal apparatus. An index of verses is given at ,1; 
end. The general Introduction on Kalidasa by Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan is reproduced in this volume also. 


It IS said on the cover page that ‘ the present critical 
edihon of Kum&rasamhhava is the result of^raany years’ 

of >11 tte available manal 

Uo is weu'trs dt ZTZZf " f-f-gnished authority 

critical scholarshtv Sur^U C 

achoiar and it 

eS:r; he has not doLtliSS 
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manuscripts and but he has not taken i^to 

consideration many important manuscript versions, 
editions. For instance he has not examined any of the Som 
Indian manuscripts in Malayalam, Grantha or Telugu scrip » 
and seems to be unaware of the existence of the excellent com- 
mentaries on the poem by Arunagirinatha and NarayaP^, 
published in the Trivandrum Sankrit Series. Several varm^ 

readings accepted by these two commentators do not find a 
place in the critical apparatus of the edition, 

A few examples of omission of readings in Canto V may 

be given here. ^ 

Dr. Suryakaflta has used 8 manuscripts from India Omce 
Library, two from Bombay University Library, five fr^ 

Hoshiarpur, five fro® Poona and three from Varanasi, 
has also examined seven printed editions. Cantos 1-8 or 


examines r — — - ^ , o 

text are based mamly on the manuscripts Va-l, P. 5 and i' . 

while for Cantos 9-17 the printed texts and manuscripts v- 

and Va-2 are used. Regarding the principles by which me 
authentic readings were arrived at Dr., Suryakanta says 
» This odd looseness of the manuscripts left us no alternaii''c 

KMf errntini^e 3.11 the available manuscripts minutely 

“clc lrwhat was in than,, or in sonte cases even in 
of them, and reject the rest, though on a particular read g 
the rest might happen agree.” Here are a few examples 
the best reading based on single manuscript evidence : 

V.llb. I 

of infenWi in ibe context neens no comment cf. ° 

1 He says • The significance of.-» 

needs no comment'. This ts g.ven as an .llnstrat.on of ^ 
a manuscript, thougb alone in a particular reading. be P 
establish the origins! text.' In the verse the contrast is bet 
the fiowers and the hair; the addition of aM, ts unneces 
and spoils the IStvspfitfttWW tn thts verse. 

V. 84b., I He “',efe. 

nSrnrteM heightens the comliness of the g.rl( I) under 
rence.’ cf. 8d. . , _ tjje 

Dr Survakanta has not examined the quotations from 

V. _ ' in texts on Alankcira^astra and in ao 

Kumarasambhava m .„«iidation 

logics. Hence he biikes the mistake of taking an etn 
in a work of poetics^the ortgm al r«d|ng. Thus >n V 
his reading, ' « Jh. "ne sugg®*-* 
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Alamkarikas, who criticise the original reading 

(Eg. Kavyaprakasa VH. L61) as involving the defect of 

avimrstavidheyanisa. 

The printing is done very carefully, following the useful 
practice in the critical edition of the Mahabh&rata. There 
are only very few mistakes. I. II -d should be j 

V. 71-d the text reads and the notes give the variant 

reading also as perhaps for fqjfife?:. 

Towards the close of the introduction the editor says 
that Kalidasa based his work judiciously selecting the vital 
strands of the story from the Brahmanas, the Puranas and the 
epics. It has already been demonstrated by scholars that the 
Purana versions are based on Kalidasa’s vforks and not vice 
versa, (cf. M.B. Emeneau, JAOS, Ixxxii, 41-4; V. Raghavan, 
Woolner Commemoration Volume, the Purana Bulletin, etc.) 

The most serious criticism about this edition is that Dr. 
Suryakanta has taken as genuine the later portions of the 
; such a stand is untenable. There has been 
no doubt about the spuriousness of the later cantos among 
ancient or modern scholars. No literary critic has taken for 
consideration any verse from these cantos; commentators like 
Mallinatha ignore them. Harayana’s commentary contains a 
discussion to show that the eighth canto is genuine and the 
further portions spurious. The • Samkarasamhita’ oi the 
Skanda Purana uses only the first eight cantos of the Kumata- 
samhhava. And as Keith has pointed oht, “ the inferiority of 
the new cantos is obvious on every ground.’ The metre is 
carelessly handled. XV. i has the first letter of inline 

c and the rest in d. 
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V. 10-11 


^ gqg}} gjA 


5cif|tr^ sri 

^?f ^flf?q^?liRITrq33I^iI%fi fil^’ql'SrsR- 
I t30fticHTqJI=q3ifqi 

q%c?i 5 I ?!%g 3131 fq; 

g^i [5?rat]qra^ |fq5i5: s^iq i 

I ^iSl^qq^q =q^ q%czf g ^fcERi^lil- 

S5> ,. '. 61> 

'ji‘rB#q5ta^ qqg; II Oa II 

2?^? ^Isq;i§5f!ft^^%^5i5^iq%^q3 ^ ^J 

^rg; I 

ft #«% *!t® ?ltTlSr3T§Bqfg <? I 

?:i%q|^5q =q qr qR^i?q^ 

=q^ii^ sifttq cfT«?t ft «tt trt #t, ttt 


: — 5 M 1 has an extra line before this : 

3:Rqii^: eqsr^s^cR^rls ^qifRrql: I 
3< G 4 M 1 q^ ag o I# tf&qrqqi; ; M 1 q: for m-, 
d G 1-2 read the line differently: 

qpTt 3:##^r i T qqrR^ 

# G 0 j^r^ 353 ; ; M 1 qffifeqitqFqr ; T iTBrfeqt#f n; 1 
?S G 1 corrected to sjq ; G 2 3t«[ for 
er G 1-2 ?3isipw ; T ?qqr pqr I 
sqpiqT .-—1. A 3 fiTi 2. A ora. arq^ , 3. D addsiw»if 
4 E 9% ^ sq#trali^ srr^ I ■ 


T, lo-n 


; iTiS 

I w p,rg;i a ai^qra^R,: 

?iiil I qq I'ifenrai^ fpi; i 

srta aft fift: iftqwiftTPiqii^ Ste, ^{g , 

f%!fiea?Sq;Rft% gqa wa, ala na%ift^qii®: n ^ 

»i?i sR^repift Rtma ftftqaif — [ sigsq^^fffqjg n 
* 3iSW?ft%! sBtMft II ? ^ II 

)J#*, w5^r,ssHrij^sf<,*n i 

,g, gPg ftlwwfgi 

tfTOPim?[ TOq*,H,„* ^!I a?i 35r wr Jfi^i 
3P<nt 3 >qql: ^,n afwr ftsHt %>, ®,r %aar ftq’ 
?i*: II ??b-?^a II 

W«%iamWr:5 ^ gg, qi^|ftTO,|,q4i,|g_™„. 

I ^ 


“%apws«rafta%tq,t3qgga^^ ^ . 

an^ I ^ftSaftaq? 3,g,g ^ 




■ 5 U reads the line with some difference 

STCTinrnarrrr-arT-rr • 


2sT>^wri 


*Gi-2#,ii=5*5rW;Ml# aT%^ 

sjj^^r ;— 1. Mss. read 5i3q?ef 

2. A D om. ?3tr ; E ^ 

4. A K 5. D E ^ eTom L 

7. A om. ql>T: 8. E om warrrft q °a 't^^' 

10 nwa.. „ 9. AD^ 

tbifh«if ^®ceDsion of the com. fo 

^w?i:^ricRr 





V. 14-16 


%! m ’ii^tf^^j ^ II ^ ^ II 

qi[iTT ^ ^ssRT3t5sif ^ qfq#iq3r## i % ^ ®Ui^5RFcit =q 

2}T; cfT¥% Stf^Wt 

?r^i «rralf?^1^5^tl' J?f| i 2f5[i #5[q^qj^f||q«3 ?r^ 

ftf; t^^i; I g I ^qq^5f;??^i1# 

gaff §1! !i 

[ (b) qTfrqsfrJiswi; ] 

»Rlf?cr€Rq5]^ qq qaqq5I5 qJI^^IFqRqqqil— 

i] 

ggj 5Rm|t5Ki!g: W5iq?[n^?TA ^d n n 
5i5F??rRqi JRq «p:w(5)^|i I 

^?Tq?qr ^ffRfrf(5)^i^ , ® gtq5r??q>^R^i^ 

II II 

3fffIRqf(5)gqtl m^T* ? I 

q|qRS5r?r%qf5i^rf^q, 

:g^:— 1 0 6 ^i%s% ^ T qR for 

d G l-’2 have an extra line after this : 

»^3Ril^5i56cr: ffi^qq^ i 

{ G 2 5 W[^ ; G 1 ^qq?!^ corrected to l ) 
?sGl-2p^ ©TiRra: 

kG 1-2 T q^iPcTflrasci^ I 2 T qikirsqrfra: i 
,t;#:'IhiB;:is:::on||’^;;a;:rough statemeig.-(^ 

;'f^|:llo»'::lKeilly:’il; ‘ffi’ idle hthOr 



V. 14-16 




m 

>r^6q^ 

JTFni a^5iqg[^W ?si^ #2??S2n^Tliqq5i^ 

30ll^?^T 55S^ 

^iffS; PilrlL I %][ “ mk 

JI*qiTRT%: ” (V. 15) |g[ ;2?m q^f#l(?¥?|;) f^f %S 3T*W^q5lj^: 

I 3# ssi^ f?qT jorfei q^^rwq 

^ ^Icj; I 31^ ^ ^ % qj^OI 

^5rq^||!?grcq^Jrgj?tgq35qpkr{^ =q f’?q?al?^^^qj?raqjsi3- 
^rkt ^ ^i<j: I ®TJi^ qsji^rfftcfi 

JFqJTraqJl^ ^JTTff^Pffjcr qi#- 

^Fc[^2[?qm§qi;cR]^qq5r^^og^yq^ TOfsg% ^sTcR qg. 

I qq3^^qnPqfrqqiqw?^05 ■^^^^l 

srf^i^o^qiJT q^?ltcjq-«?ilT^% mt qg I q?qjTPcr?30% 

q7i?5q?ci?fq; ^ s? saqq^ ii[^qwr?q?cr^ qg^Sfof^ 

f^sq 5sq qr^Tli^ Tl*?fqTi3% g^SJiqs I q5[I ^q^ j 

1^ q^ ?ltq: W. g^q^f; l aftsrq^ g ||%;:?q i^%qf!^. 
^iPcf' 5RRq?q5[i^ cqq^qr 'jqqrqqci^'jtqrqqFq'rqjifJrRqot cqq^qj 
3if^q#^iqn?i% q^ 1^ ^sr^rfq m 

q 5iqq^, ^q qjrfJcRqoi-q S^^W?q?cft 
q^gforq iq^q ^ qjqif^ qq^qi^ g^qfq; i ^sq qg qg 
qq^qi^T: gi^qpr^f: >^qR[ I 3{qifq qiRqjq;^^ ^5q 
mil#^\?-?^all 

sqrw :~l. D E om. 2. a qi% (?) ; B fi^ sg?: 

3. D qi[ft; 4. 1) q^qnmg^ for q^ 

6. E^adds here : ^ 133 Sq>q^>®9*f#qi§w?qqci^qrq3n^^ 
"^qq qrfqpgg^ ?q%i; 1 q^gug #5^-^ q ipttq gf^ 

qi^#tg fi'qsq iKT ^ sti^ns^qTq q^gf^ sm- 
^gemraaB q^ q^ I 6. D om. ar^ to gg^gfo: 
two lines below. 

* The explanation is inadequate. See the Transla- 
tion below. (Edr.) 



R?nf^ ^1. iwi=sit«^ ^ H 

ii ii 

^ ?T3:r i 

rr?^5f=5F5[^iitr?'j#T in<^ ii 

l?l ?T§ ll^’fimi^ =q?§[itt?rgli^T 

^ f??nf? ’Ti^ gi,^?lf^qi=sstsr^q, I g^3?Tq^ | 

4t5qfr^^: I (?TOT^) 

^ ci5n=5s>«?f;a i %'^t 

?q^i =^ ¥iTftiji%T^iToi I sr^Jj; it 


I G 1*2 have the following in the place of the 
next four lines : 

* jm55r^ m JM *1^SKI%qt I 
^ #nii^^r: =^SJRg5W!i%5fr: i 
qs^ q5i^# fert; ^cFcRjiici; n 

irggc crng; qjr^fnqpl: 3??: u 


JT^ q^s^srr gss^iRi; *5 qra^: il 
( » G 2 poBf^ I ) 

?? C 1 G 1-2 >€ C 4 5Ppf f or *prR; 

«sC jpii M 1 Jieqi d M i 

9T omits the line. 


V. 16-18 


o2fp^^ fffSpprij|, 


lid 

%^f ! m f^g; , ^ 

m^\ ^ 

T^^^ =^;^5PT^rr; mm i mi ?fp«ii!fe % 

e 3?«?r^?55;, mm, 

^ fmi g!iT: 3IT% # pf^ l 

^?T3[F3Ri5^ W i qraRfof 

ll t^b-?<^ II 

[ (c) qr^ir^^r^ ] 

#%?r i 

55?Ti^, 3!m?i ^ ii 9A II 

# toIi#® [to] 

II «T^;its^?n3qrjA |j 

51^:— ^ M 1 (?) 

?sG 1-2 omit the name of the chapter. 

AG 1-2 M 1 fWJTlsisrw: ; T qgfseiFi: ewm; i ( cf. above 
fn. on P. 110 where according to this Ms. Ch. V 
ends with verse V. I. ). 

sqnsqi ! — 1- A otn. 2. D E om. this sentence and 

repeat the textual half-verse JR:r etc. 
instead. 




V. 91 


^ 1 =^iSiki^tgR^i>r 

3T[^q, Irq^l^w’if^q^^TRls?* 

I 35f| i 

3ifl%Sqra|qq5?sRj!?^W2J^ ^WRRT 

3?jRfe^ qfl^g I 5B^or fqifjTt^qji^ i 

m jRaijg^Riqjigfqfg swRRJ 1 

fgra:fi=g^HI%i gqiw^ 1 sT|oi%Rq ql »T?q?g?f5g%- 

5 =^, i^sqRRT^ I 3f5r 5 qM^ri^^lq liof 

qi^Ji^g gqq5®?5n^^ ^s'fiRiwgi si^qg- 

sf'% #q?l?gg; i Wm 

i\ \% 11 

fs^s^qw qsf^ tg'l^ f{g q gqf?qi^ 

35R?qi#, I q^j’sqri^^^TRfq’ wiq: #^i: 

sifEI:® I I 


cqrw :— 1. E 

9. E blank upto below. 4. D tTO3e?3[^r^ 

6. A om. 37 ^ 6. E om. STi-qn^q- 

"i D w«F7r%^ ; E q^sfr^sS 8. D adds e#g 

9. D t for ^ 

* This is purposeless ; also, this is not found in 

the text (Edr.) _ , 

# But this is still wrong. Probably Sandararaja 
has not understood Nilakantha correctly. See 
Note 26 in the Translation, ‘ 


V. 19 




*1^, 

2r^: 

q^il# |i srf^s# ff^iR^i#rj;i a^{l3f5?^cfr S?%q55?§i^i 
3i;??H|q iTfai^II?2?^qj]lS I 

5fifqqi?or?i*Rs[i2f: I sqi^qit 

II 

§?3[^^ ^mm I 

d*r^^i?^si5?iR: qst^ 

3r^?^^Rmi;.l?rT s^t 

w I 
55111 

# PfR5nijmm%Jit 3r^fgjTf^mp-5i:^qi«r- 

&■ 

W' 




APPENDIX 


(?) 11 1 li 

Jn^R?l#^|jTTO^I[| (?) I 

CiSi. C •f' MV 

(?) II ^ II 

#5?iRf I 

#ntj ^i|j ^ li I II 

w* 1%R I 

j II ^ II 


wfm (?) 11 H II 

(?) 11 ^ ! 
11 'S II 


Of the 19 manuscripts of Vakyakarana and its com- 
mentary secured and used for the present edition, 
only one, M l. contains this sixth chapter of the 
work, which is expressly pronounced as an inter- 
polation by the commentary. This chapter is 
included here as an Appendix- The ms. however, 
is extremely corrupt and what is given here is a 
reproduction of the manuscript. 



VI. 8-18 


APPENDIX I 


K\^ i 

(1 ^ il 

1! ^ ® i! 

# M #T ^rsr sq^ra^ i 

3ip*Tforl ^^r{?) k^% w 1 1 w 

mmm ! 

i! ? ^ II 

^^?3omfeT^sii:i:miRfttl?rfg: ii li 

^h mt i 

II ii 

^i^s? 1 

11 I! 

d ii ii 

m\^ ^^^51 n I 

^^ m ^m I 

w^ ^ir wRiit 5PT j 

5r# ^mmm 

II ?<i II 



^ iwff i 

litsi^^T 5 II II 

f^rF3^I’I^S??fqf 11 || 

(?) m w^m i 

II II 

3ifii5r^3^i3[( ^Tgf i 

ifg^TTOJ II II 

13r3?Tt m% ?fi%m5^?rn|j ii rh ii 

*r^ i# 11 R\ 11 

^1 ii ii 

fsnrs^jft’srts^fj it^it i^if^l I 

Tw mv* II II 

%?Tr m I 

^ ^*Tt: ^3!it II R% II 

^ 9iri?in I 

**«^*ii II II 


31-37 


APPENDIX I ^ 

I 

mt I! It il 

l^«r'3ft(....)H5mJii5?it il?| ! 

gftet II 11 

^ , 

^ ^ (?) i 

i|!f !(i3?i r%l^^ill^f I! II 1! 

Jif«it?i?^m(?) ii |« ii 

mt 1%!^: I 

l^sfq i{F?Tt ^ stwi II IH II 

m ^ 11 

n il II 

!???[[% ....i¥I^2^^ g ?ft3f^5( I 

^4 mi ii 
i tfiE ^#qfiF% 3 4«r^ II 1^ 11 

(I WIf q«!5tsf^q5m u 
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Dnyi 

i Va^a 

r 

0 

> 

1 


0 

12 

3 


«ft: 

0 

24 

9 


^ si«r: 

1 

6 

22 


t 

1 

18 

44 

g 


2 

1 

19 


3?rt 

2 

14 

9 


w m 

2 

27 

13 



3 

10 

33 


«?#: ^%: 

3 

24 

9 

10 


4 

7 

38 


tmi 

,".. 4; 

21 

68 


#n# ^T^l. 

5 

6 

8 


S# ?{T^2? 

5 

20 

26 


*ig2TilR^ 

6 

4 

44 

IS 


6 

19 

2 


> mn: 

7 

8 

15 


SgF ?I? ^1 

7 

17 

22 



8 

1 

17 


§?H^ 2?r^ t 

8 

16 

1 

20 

1 ^STT 

8 

28 

29 



9 

11 

42 



9 

24 

40 


%f# «!3 TO 

10 

7 

28 



24.S1 


Al>i»ENDrx ii 


Days Vakya 

r 

0 

» 


\D 

1C 

\ 19 

1 62 

25 

It Ilf: pH 

11 

2 

10 


^7^ fzng; 

11 

14 

19 


# If! 

11 

26 

24 


t5ff: 

0 

8 

26 



0 

20 

30 

80 

siTfiq 

1 

2 

38 



1 

14 

66 



1 

27 

23 


m 

2 

10 

4 


nlsraift: 

2 

23 

0 

35 

?SI# 

3 

6 

12 



3 

19 

39 


3^nf ST^t: 

4 

3 

21 


ir 

4 

17 

15 


3T%TOC 

S 

1 

20 

40 

sfT^ % 

5 

16 

33 


p!«nfi<ir; 

5 

29 

61 


ifs^ 

6 

14 

10 


u llfr %f: 

6 

28 

27 



7 

12 

37 

45 

fw^ng mi 

7 

26 

39 


®rwTft 2iir 

8 

10 

30 


^?51T 

8 

24 

7 


%T: 


7 

29 



9 

20 

36 

50 

ifi W Jilg; 

;:::V:::;10V ;: 

.::;3 ■ 

26 


5q; 


1R 

oJ 






Days 

Vukya 

r 

0 


52 

RSfl: sfifl: 

10 

28 

26 



11 

10 

40 



11 

22 

46 

U 


0 

4 

49 



0 

16 

62 


5i;65r^f 

0 

28 

68 


|g^r ^rql 

1 

11 

10 


f?5p: 

1 

23 

31 

60 

^rm 

2 

6 

6 


site?: 

2 

18 

62 


5F5^I1T3*T: 

3 

1 

66 



8 

16 

14 


m: 

3 

28 

47 

66 


4 

12 

35 



4 

26 

34 



5 

10 

44 


mi 

6 

24 

69 


?iii% 

6 

9 

18 

70 

^ gi5F 5fRI: 

6 

23 

36 


^wravit w. 

7 

7 

51 



7 

21 

58 



8 

6 

66 


mk 

8 

19 

40 

75 

^ f^{^: 

9 

3 

10 


55l.??2 ' 

9 

16 

25 



9 

29 

24 


H^qi# qs: 

10 

12 

8 



10 

24 

39 


S2.79 
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Days ' Vakya 

r 

0 

f 

80 


11 

6 

58 



11 

19 

8 


JPT 

0 

1 

18 



0 

13 

15 


%qK?: gt: 

0 

25 

19 

8S 


1 

7 

27 


ST»TT 

1 

19 

48 



2 

2 

10 



2 

14 

49 


115^1 

2 

27 

43 

90 


3 

10 

63 



3 

24 

18 



4 

7 

58 



4 

21 

62 


mn JiT^T 

6 

5 

66 

95 

5[HT!1T 

5 

20 

8 



6 

4 

26 



6 

18 

46 


If fnsil 

7 

3 

2 


qi«f. 

7 

17 

13 

100 

?iiqcq^ 

8 

1 

17 


51^ ?n^ t 

8 

16 

8 


?i ^srr 

8 

28 

47 


srm^ 

9 

12 

10 


sowft ?T11^ 

9. 

25 

18 

105 

^fifsiJi!«i! 

10 

•8; 

11 


nmi 

;^;v'iO^: 

20 

48 




M:- 

14 




108-182 


h% 

Days, Vakya 

108 pOT 

g55T 

fsf^FW: 

lit S^r: 

% %n 

m 

rflg^S^ 
51T^: 

mi\f 

120 ^^‘• 

qi^S?! 

5=fsqT 

mi 

12S ^mm 

^g=q 5 p^: 

E}lTTiq'sqg[^ 

ISO 

n 



188-167 


APPENDIX II 


Days.. Vukya 

r 0 i 

188 * 

10 16 64 


10 29 26 

qiqtsqi?; 

11 11 46 

186 

11 23 68 


0 6 3 


0 18 5 


10 8 

140 mi 

1 12 16 


1 24 30 


2 6 56 

pt 

2 19 33 


3 2 26 

145 

3 16 34 

?rip^ 

3 28 67 


4 12 36 

w«ra ?fq: 

4 26 17 

f3si5{t 

6 10 31 

150 «R?f^^lfoi 

,VD 

5 24 42 

oa^ g 

6 8 69 


6 23 18 

psi^M^ssff 

7 7 36 

W. 

7 21 48 

15 5 ^oit i^T 

• 8 6 62 


8 19 46 





168.182 




Days 

Vakya 

r. 0 f 

1S8 

^1# ^551: 

9 16 SI 



10 0 1 



10 12 56 

161 


10 26 34 



11 8 1 


?R^ff hit 

11 20 17 


5% ht 

0 2 25 

165 

siRTffS: 

0 14 29 


5 

0 26 31 


l?55fj mh 

1 8 36 



1 20 46 


jft^5®S5f 

2 3 5 

170 


2 15 36 


^tsiT ?RT W- 

2 28 20 


«i;q; ^T55: 

3 11 19 


# ^ 5^1: 

3 24 34 


^ WI 

4 8 4 

175 


4 21 49 


#*!; ?rl: 

6 5 46 



6 19 68 



6 4 8 


gsr ^ 

6 18 26 

180 

siw mt 

7 2 46 


3IWI wm ?fi 

7 17 0 


sfj^sr?^; 

, 8 1, 10 


183.207 


APPENDIX il 


Days 

Vuhya 

rv 

0 

» 

18S 

SR: 

8 

15 

9 


^ 1^: 

8 

28 

57 


31: 

9 

12 

30 

186 


9 

25 

49 



lO 

: 8 

&2 


^ ^TSIflSJPl 

10 

21 

39 



11 

4 

18 

190 


11 

16 

34 



11 

28 

46 


5fl^ ^^: 

0 

10 

52 


2^5ft ^ 

0 

22 

65 



1 

4 

58 

195 

111: mi 

1 

17 

4 



1 

29 

18 


i|«a2?T: 2^: 

2 

11 

42 


|^*a[; sg; 

2 

24 

18 


s?5: 

3 

7 

9 

200 

?rmfr ?t»1I 

3 

20 

15 



4 

3 

37 



4 

17 

:14 


^I JIW 

6 

I 

5 



■ ,5: 

16 

7 

205 


:■: '-S 

29 

I7r 



i:-:; r/.6: 

13 

34 


g>ins}1#: 

^ i;- ;::::;8ft 

27 

63 





208-282 


Days 

: Vakya 

r 

0 

> 

208 


7 

12 

11 



7 

26 

24 



8 

10 

29 

211 


8 

24 

23 



9 

8 

5 


Sil^T 

9 

21 

32 


^*TT% 

10 

4 

44 

215 

Sfg^ jjprf: 

10 

17 

40 


3^ f Rl^Sqqr 

11 

0 

21 


srg: Ipf: q«2p?, 

11 

12 

49 


^ 5R: 1g: 

11 

25 

6 



0 

7 

14 

220 


0 

19 

18 



1 

1 

20 


3?iTir^iirsq?3: 

1 

13 

26 



1 

25 

34 


qwiai! 

■2 

7 

62 

225 

qT5fT# ^ 

2 

20 

21 



3 

3 

4 


%nl 

8 

16 

2 


M #5l: 

3 

29 

16 


JTR: fiqf 

4 

12 

43 

280 


4 

26 

27 



6 

10 

22 


qR#*. m 

6 

24 

29 



6 

8 

42 


sHSlfsfcJT 

6 

23 

0 


233-248 APPENBIX ii 


Dayi 

: Vakya 

r 

0 

9 

28§ 

?! ^ns?: 

,7 

7 

19 



7 

21 

36 



8 

3 

46 



8 

19 

46 



■ • 9 

3 

35 

240 


9 

17 

11 



10 

0 

31 



10 

13 

36 



10 

26 

26 


3!f^55!T^ 

11 

9 

0 

245 

ft?!??! 

11 

21 

22 



0 

3 

36 



0 

15 

41 

248 


0 

27 

44 


Method for the verification of the Vukyas 

“ Six rasis plus half ‘ Bhavet sukham ’ ( Or 27° 44’ ) is the 
middle, i. e. 124th, vakya. The first vakya. ■ ‘ Gtrnah ireyah’ 
{ 0"^ 12° 3’ ) plus the penultimate vukya ‘ Kaveh sakyam ’ 
(0* 15° 4T ) is ‘ BJiavet smA/miw. ’ Therefore whenever there is a 
doubt regarding the letters of any mkya, deduct its serial number 
from 248 and take the vuhya correspording to the remaider ; 
deduct this vUkya from ‘ Bhavet sukham ( The doubtful vahya 
should agree with this.) 



f 0 


9 



SamsMfa-varna 


Days , Vmya 

40 

80 

120 ?it 

150 |#SgJTT wmt 
180 
210 

280 ft 

260 
270 
285 
300 
315 
380 

340 I 3^^"^ 
350 31*50=1^ 

360 5f|: 

370 


• 370. C om. q35H 


I. 380-780 APPENDIX m 


Days 

Vukya \ . . 

r 0 f ' Safhsk^ra-vama 

380 


11 9 48 

+ 37 

390 

*1191 

11 8 16 

+ 40 

400 

3132ft: 

11 5 57 

+ 41 

410 


11 3 18 

+ 40 

420 

itiM 

11 1 22 

+ 34 

430 


11 0 40 

+29 (^|f%:) 

440 


11 1 12 

+ 27 

450 

3i?ISf ^!*z}T igf 

11 3 1 

+ 22 

465 


11 7 30 

+16 

480 

33 : ^rs 2 !T 3a?fit% 

11 13 6 

+ 18 

495 


11 20 6 

+ 9 ■ 

510 


11 27 47 

+ 5 

530 

^fiiRr 

0 8 89 

+ 3 

650 


0 20 0 

— 2 

570 

m 3 : 

1 1 41 

. — 4 

600 


1 19 29 

— 4 

630 


2 7 20 

— 7 

660 

5IFf: s?I^^re3: 

v© 

2 25 35 

— 7 

700 


3 20 31 

— 6 ( W*! ) 

740 


4 15 52 

— 7 

780 

5Ilf: 

5 11 35 

— 6 


( 38. 

^ ‘ W ’ (1) f 5f^ 

1) 


I. B90. A B C ^r: for ftw. 400. D gcq;. A for W: 
A B D gftj^?qr ]i<^iRr (D 3 % cor. to #) 

495. A B D >rRt ^mr#Tr ( D cor. to sr^r); 

D also alt. reading, ?igtftis?RP?rt«rR 680 E 
660. A B E ^r: 630. A B C 3T^ for 3Tft 

700 . After this C D add 1 

780. CDE^ik eD 


s Dm 




uir^fqn% 

n. 10-100 


qRlfi: 11 


Bays 

Vakya 

r 0 ,■ 

S afmkUfa- varn a 

■J.0 

fmWi 

6 7 42 

««»«««» o 

80 


7 4 53 

-™ 0 ( ) 

120 

f||S cTjflf: 

8 8 35 

+ 5 

150 


8 25 50 

+ S 

|8U 


9 18 12 

+ 9 

21 0 

qjT 

10 10 29 

+ 9 

230 

iWiHi 

10 24 58 

+ 9 

250 

vjf: 

11 9 13 

+10 

2"0 


11 23 15 

+11 

286 

Slif® ifiw 

0 3 35 ■ . 

+ 12 

300 

%nF 5fT':qf 

0 13 7 

+ 10 

315 


0 22 33 

+ 10 

380 


1 0 24 

+ 9 

340 


15 14 

+ 8 

350 


1 9 25 

+ 7 

360 

EjFtt 

1 12 48 

+ 0 

370 


1 15 8 

+ 6 

380 

q{oS3Istt7lFS?fI 

1 10 31 

+ 4 

390 

?g4r 'li'-iff 

1 16 6 

+ 4 

•1.00 


1 14 33 

4- 2 

1 ... . , 


IL 4 0. For A B D E lit (D E Jit cor. to ml E ^mi 
SO. A B D ( D 260. E tlnr^Jir: 

360. A B g? for fjj. A B C D sjgw 
370. C E 'ST^KT;. A B 
3S0. A B D E f.tkR, (D cor. to ^) 

390. B D %5Tr. For ?cf5^> A B ?cl^; D cI5^: E is^l' 
A B D 

3-S . . ^ ~v 


II, 410.-780 APPENDIX in . 

IK 

Days 

Vakya 

f: 0 , 

Safhskiim-dcWfm 

410 


1 11 37 

4- 5 (2 ?) 

420 


1 8 8 

i” 2 

4 SO 


1 4 40 

J 

440 


1 2 10 

~ 1 . . 

450 

iecfifijf 

1 0 51 

— 4o ■ 

465 


1 1 25 

— 5 (%ll: ) 

480 

^,3: 

1 4 27 

V, 

/ 

495 


19 1 

— “ 7 

510 


1 14 55 

7 ' 

530 

f3iR%w«iq; 

1 23 59 

— 9 

550 


2 4 16 

— 8 

570 

S5l1r Tfi?^ 

2 15 6 

— 8 

600 


3 2 17 

— 7 . 

630 

|5TR#5]ef3: 

3 20 23 

— 7 

660 


4 8 52 

. — 7 

700 


5 4 0 

6 

740 


6 0 7 

— 4 

780 

cfM 

6 27 40 

+ 1 


( 88. ’ (2) fsfR) 


II. 420. A B ccg^ ffS; 

480. A B D 440. CE^??f 

466. A B Tig: 480. A C D E Tf4: 

496. A B D 5??. D 660. C E ; 

D 'WT^srr 670. B gap for sfl'; 0 D E ag 

600. A B for gql 680. For C has ?:rJi and E 

IS D adds; 720. ^si: | 



?;er5Rr 0 adds here : 60 jn^ 
fR: for ^ 230. ABD^;AB0jR- 
splt (D ; D cor. to 
316. C D E 
^ ,, : 880,,,,,,5Rr«FSr:., 


qRira: III 


Days 

F«£j/£l ■ 

r 0 , 

40 


7 26 58 

80 

5ff?t 

8 27 26 

120 


9 28 20 

150 

iqSfnf: 

10 21 10 

180 

gffT ^ 

11 18 57 

210 

mi! 

0 6 24 

230 

m- # 

0 20 52 

250 


1 4 42 

270 

if: f|: 

1 17 45 

285 


1 26 62 

300 


2 5 18 

815 

EdfPf ; 

2 12 41 

330 


2 19 6 

340 


2 22 26 

350 


2 25 11 

360 


2 26 56 

370 


2 27 37 

380 

^ =f?^: 

2 26 55 

390 


2 25 12 

400 

m ^miR: 

2 22 22 

410 

2iR: 

2 18 51 


^^Msksra-varna 


III. 420 - 1 V. 80 

APPENDIX HI 


Days 

Vskya 

■ r 0 ', 

SamsMra-mrnu 

420 


42 15 1 


430 


2 11 58 

— 23 

440 


2 9 48 

--22 

450 


2 9 12 

— 17 (fq#;) 

405 


2 10 30 

— 15 

480 


214 6 

~i 3 V;:^ 

495 

5 iqrs{^^ 

2 19 IS 

■ — 12 : \ ;;: 

510 

^P|; 

2 25 42 

—10 

530 


3 5 29 

■— 8 'v^ 

550 


3 16 16 

— 8 

570 


3 27 36 

— 6 '■ ;/■ 

600 


4 15 11 

■ 7 ; : ; 

630 

TIfli if: 5 lr^ 3 : 

5 8 33 


660 


5 22 41 ■ 

' --: 4 ::;: ;: 4 V 

700 


6 19 56 

— a im^ 

740 

qi^qilqqjl gqqi: 

:: 7 19 15 ; 

-j- ' 5 

780 

m ^%iq; 

; - 8 20 3 ;" 

’ + 8 ; 


f (qrqjf 38 . ‘ ^iifr ’ ( 3 ) f si^q) 



qR#: IV 


40 

VO 

: : 9 : 21 22 


80 

gqsiqT: 

-;-V';'/ :10 22 V 5 :''{ 



III. 420. A B sjjr ^scrt: 466 . 0 ^S; A B D ^ 

610. 0 cor. to ^ ; E 660. C cTT^ 

6S0. C E 5TJTfJT?r: 700, A B D E #irp-iwifi5rr: (E jraTOT:) 

ii- 

t D adds; 720. §31: I fHftjjqftfft. t : ; 

IV. 40, After this D adds: strg-^ir §3t; 1 




It. 120-410 






Days Vakya 

y 0 , 

SaMskara-varna 

120 


11 28 26 

+ 7 

150 


0 16 3 

+ 5 

180 


1 7 42 

+ 2 

210 


1 27 52 

“*'****'" 2 . 

230 

W5f: 

2 10 27 

. — 4 

2f50 

mi: 

2 22 15 

6 

270 


3 3 11 

--8 

285 


3 10 50 

—10 

300 


3 17 29 

-—11 

315 

s^if 

3 23 15 

__14 

330 


3 27 35 

—18 

340 


3 29 32 

— 17 

350 

f 

4 0 21 

—19 (qq>«^) 

360 


4 0 4 

— 20 

370 

Iff m*. 

3 28 81 

—23 

380 

ti?I: ?r5[%?q: 

3 25 50 

—25 

390 

^^: qi# 

■ ■ ■ .. ©s^ ■ 

3 22 33 

— 24 

400 

?1WK: 

3 18 57 

—26 

410 


3 15 47 

— 22 

IV. 

160. A B D 5!3i7f; G 



286. B A qlrr. E qiq: 
330. A B §w«rR# 

; G D ifqniqqc 



340. E w. D q?jw-; 

E qw 

360. E 


380. E G E jm: 

390 . G E #Tr: for f#. D 0 ^ and 

E qt: (? f?:*.) for %; ' . - • 

410. ODE (Ofit). For A B '^s and 0 


IV. 420-780 APPENDIX III 


Days 

Vakya 

r 0 , 

SaMskUra-vatna 

420 


3 13 81 

— 21 

430 


3 12 25 

—20 {%fe) 

440 


3 12 87 

—16 

450 

1% 

3 14 18 

—14 

465 


3 17 58 

--13 

480 


3 23 12 

—12 

495 


3 29 88 

—12 

510 


4 6 51 

— 9 ' --yy 

530 


4 17 20 

— 8 

550 


4 28 34 

— 7 

570 

sfSflTt ^T*TMJI: 

5 10 30 

— 5 '- 

600 


5 29 83 

— 2 y^.•■yyy 

630 

£imT 

6 20 2 

^ + 2y::.:y'y;^ 

660 


7 11 48 

+ 4: 'y;^ 

700 


8 12 25 

+ 7 

740 


9 13 39 

4 y+ ;7y;- : 

780 


10 14 49 

+ 8 


( 88 . ( 4 ) ) 


IV. 460. A B D «FI; 465. 0 unTgreff for 53^3^; 
Dscor.to X 480. ABODi^ 610. E 
630. A BCD Sira- 860. E 93^: 740. C 

780, For ter, C E (E oor. to ws{) 

® D adds: 720 f^: I 

r B D f or 



fsise? 

V. 40-400 

Days 

Vukya 

9^#: V 

r 0 , 

Saihskma-varna 

40 


11 16 11 

+ 7 ■ 

80 


0 16 88 

+ 4 (3S[*ft) 

1-20 

S?3: 

I 15 18 

+ 0 

150 


2 5 23 

— 4 

180 


2 24 13 

— 8 

210 

11%^ 

3 12 7 

— 8 

280 

3f5r# 

^ 8 28 80 

— 8 

250 


4 4 20 

— 9 

270 


4 14 35 

— 9 

285 


4 31 19 

—10 

800 


4 27 8 

—12 

315 


5 1 35 

— 14 

380 


5 3 42 

— 18 (q^) 

340 


5 3 38 

—21 

360 

i?T% ^55Ii03; 

5 2 21 

—28 

360 


4 29 52 

—25 

870 


4 26 27 

—28 

380 

^#tr %5(: 

4 22 48 

—28 

890 

^ WIf 

4 19 88 

—27 

400 


4 17 4 

—26 

V. 

40. 0 E qr^ cir^. D E (D cor. to # ; D ^:) . 


D adds: 60. jTrjppr pr: 120, E 

150. A B ; D ^s?r^. 0 E «iiiT! / >; 

180. A B 0 D 260. A B B E g=5»ior X# 

340. C D B ^ for E fffC: cor, to ^ 


V. 410-780 APPENDIX HI 

: ^Vif’ 

Days 

Vakya 

T O , 

Smhskctra-vayn a 

410 

irrait 55 ^: 

^ 4 15 46 

4—22 

420 


4 15 35 

— 18 (fg#:) 

430 


4 16 10 

■' — 17 ' ;4::::; 

440 

ifil# 

4 18 28 

— 14v ■: 

450 


44 21 21 

—18;; : ; 

465 

3D|=g;^Ts#q: 

4 2b Do 

■— 10 ■ -" v /- 'v4 

480 

^fr65[g: 

5 3 38 

— 8 

495 

sifg: aoqj^Pff gR; 

^11 20 

— 5 

510 


5 19 47 

— 2 

530 

gqji 

6 1 54 

— 1 

550 

3^1 

6 15 0 

+ 3 

570 

#TOI: 

6 28 51 

+ 5 

600 


7 20 45 

+7 

630 

giiol 110 ^ 

8 13 31 

+8 

660 


9 G 38 

+ 8 

700 

^ 5^1; 

10 7 22 

+ 8 (W) 

740 


11 8 29 

+ 7 

780 


0 8 56 

+4 


( ®^m 38. 

‘ H 3 : ’ (5) 

) 

V. 

410. D for fTf# ; E eiTf cor. to ert 



420. 0 ist ; C E 53^' C ; D j E 

430, For ^:, 0 E have 5*?%: and D OE €?jr for ?s^: 
468. C ; D gnr cor. to D for 

480. A B flfeJT: 650, D ^ 

670. ODE Wfllif ^JFtr: 630. C D E for JFit 

660. A ; E giw cor. to . C '5!;=rr: 

700. A B D ^ (D 51 cor. to | ) 740. ABD m 

780. A B ; D H cor. to ^ 

© D adds ! | 




*j|r«nw#r 

VI. 40-400 



VI 


Days 

Vakya 

r 0 , 

SatHskara-varm 

40 


1 7 51 

— 1 

80 

i3I3#5!dso§5r: 

2 4 57 

— 3 (3c[R0 

120 


3 0 32 

— 7 

150 


8 19 3 

— 7 

180 


4 7 10 

— 7 

210 

3|5iT| 

4 24 40 

— 8 

230 

3T’=jtT 

5 5 40 

— 9 

250 

#%: W Rfg: 

5 15 56 

— 10 

270 


5 25 6 

— 11 

285 


6 0 55 

—12 

300 


6 5 33 

—11 

315 

5iaf^SR?cI^tq: 

6 8 18 

—11 

330 

5fR: 

6 8 35 

— 12 

340 

^SR?cIW 

6 7 12 

— 12 

350 


6 4 22 

—13 

360 

f^f w- 

6 0 41 

— 14 

370 


5 26 50 

—14 

380 

mi: 

5 23 43 

—13 

390 


5 21 51 

— 8 

400 

m.' 3?^WR: 

5 21 22 

— 7 ({Rff%:) 

VI. 

40, After this D adds: 60. pt: 



80, A B D E for 


120. A B ; 0 ; D ; 

286 . D qjft. A ; C E SR:. A gpM: ; B gr^;rqq: 

315. C 3tqrt 330, A D fjw cor, to J?r^ 

350. c E 360. 0 M 370. E 0’=q^J, 

400. For ^ A D 3 Wt ( D 5 cor. to t); E ^ co|, to 


VI. 410-780 

APPENDIX III 


Days 

Vakya 

f 0 

SaMsMira-varm 

410 

5Rf3: 

5 21 59 

■ 

4.20 


5 23 55 

:: Q : 

430 

5?r#: 

5 26 51 

~- I :; ; 

440 

^cjqpn 

6 0 35 

;+ 1 ^:: 

450 


6 5 0 

:+:^ 

465 


6 12 44 

+. A. -- V- 

480 

M I 

6 21 23 

+ 6 

495 

t??rHJTTSII 

7 0 50 

+ ^;7 

510 


7 10 53 

8 : 

530 


7 24 52 

+ 10 

560 


8 9 18 

+ 10 

570 


8 24 3 

+ 9 

600 


9 16 16 

; ^ +;: 8 :4 : 

630 


10 8 53 

+ 8 

660 

M 51% 

11 1 44 . 

+ 8 

700 


0 1 39 

+ 4 {^m.) 

740 


1 0 12 

— 1 

780 

51?ft %% 

1 27 18 

— 4 


( 38 . ‘^ 3 :' ( 6 ) ) 


VI. 440. 0 E ^ w: 

480. D ; E D 5iT^: 

496. E ^FEIfi^: ; A B ^TfSl^r 610. E ^ 

660. A B D ^ (D ^3?f cor. to %r) ; G 'si^r 
600. A B C D gi:- 630. A B C D :^p^; 

660. A B D gt: for 700. A B D #Tt i?r 

140. A srt for ^ 780. 0 §% 

A D adds ; 720. q«rr^ | qgqftafe-. 





Saihskara-varna 


80 

120 iirin 55 fi^fe?r: 
150 w 5rT?Rq; 
180 
210 

280 JiSSTSfT'ft 
250 |^R5^: 

270 M 5|^?f»?9r^ 

286 

300 

315 ^55oft 
330 

340 EtflSS^ 

350 51JTT^ 

360 

370 


VII. 40. After this D adds-- sirg^ fst : 

80. E *ttr cor. to TF9t. A B D E shw- A on*! 
160. A B D M for JF?T 210. 

230. E cor. to : 260. A B =^iw: 

270. c D ii:. CD OTsr; 800 . A B qiTOOT 
330. c E ^ 3^0- 0 D E sf^ 

360. A B Di^;; E^ ; 

3G0. c for OT E : ;] 

370. For fto, A B have and D 



VII. 380-740 

appendix 


■' ^Vd 

Days 

Vakya 

r 0 

S^^skara-mr§M 

880 


7 19 25 

+ 31 


390 

pjf : 

7 17 37 

+28 


400 

?npql- ^si: 

7 17 7 

+ 28 


410 

55frTt: 

7 18 3 

+ 25 


420 


7 20 13 

+ 23 


480 


7 28 35 

+22 


440 


7 27 34 ' ' 

+ 18 


450 

m M 

8 2 19 

+ 16 


466 

I^TT^: 

8 10 21 

+ 15 


480 

sfffSfTJq^T 

8 19 9 

+ 14 


495 


8 28 29 

+ 12 


510 


9 8 8 

+ 11 


530 


9 21 47 

+ 11 


550 

Jilt: 

10 •5: 52 

+ 11 


570 

3t% mi 

10 20 13 

+ 9 


600 

W^: <15^: qrq?iTl: 

11 11 51 

: + ■:7: 


630 

tJJi 

;o 

+ 3 


660 

m friRq!^ 

0 23 38 

— •! 


700 

9RlftsRI: 

1 19 57 

. 6 , 


740 


'2^5 A5;^:- 



YII. 

380. B 5R5r 

390. ABD aiasqfer 

"■ •fiJl' ' 



400, A 0 D grg:. For eqf:, A B read mt and 0 
For 9%!, A B read a^, C ai^: and D iw 
410, A B D for «ift; 420. A B D E 
430. ABD sl^ 440. E vikya ieft out. C a#53T 
480. A 496. A B D ar for ST 

610. A B D E 630. A B ; D 

700. A B D fiRi 740. B vakya omitted. 




VIL 780. Till. S60 


Days Vukya 


SaMskUra-varna 


780 


3 11 13 


( 38. %?rr (7) 


q%f%: vm 


40 

80 ^ siTtFfT«R»][ 

120 mm 93: 

150 95WM 
180 3rr?iT9#^9’=q^: 

210 

230 ?fT3^^I 

250 >tiM R5ri#ir 
270 3f IW 
285 ^9: ^fJioSfwgi: 

300 arr'it te9m: 
315 M?9?Ic5r 5rT?n: 
330 3T^f^T jPFTsft: 
340 


4 6 55 

5 2 9 

5 27 25 

6 15 51 

7 4 50 

7 24 7 

8 7 5 

8 20 5 

9 2 36 
9 11 
9 20 10 
9 27 


7 (3S[!|:) 



VIII. 370-780 

Days Vskya 

370 
380 

390 ffel^T sff^: 
400 5fl 

410 

420 ^T^T: 

430 ?T^: 

440 Spirit 
450 JT^^r^IT ^?T: 

465 W: 

480 
495 

510 qi3^l*37: 

530 

550 ?imT5IT: 

570 mt 
600 

630 <513^51; ^TW: 

660 ir?T5l: 

700 ^Pri^T*5 =5S5f»3; 
740 55^: 

780 anjT# ^^ 3 : 


ho 


Samsksra-varm 


10 10 37 

+ 32 

10 9 1 

+ 35 

10 6 28 

+ 39 

10 3 48 

+ 39 

10 1 51 

+ 32 

10 1 4 

+28 (^:) 

10 1 51 

+28 

10 3 45 

+25 

10 6 43 

+22 

10 12 37 

+19 

10 19 47 

+16 

10 27 54 

+13 

11 6 31 

+10 

11 18 34 

+ 6 

0 3 57 

+ 2 

0 18 24 

+ 1 

12 4 

— 4 

1 20 32 

— 5 

2 9 0 

— 7 (srfrq;) 

3 3 51 

■ — 7 

3 29 16 

— 6 ■ 

4 24 51 

— 7 


APPENDIX III 


( 38. ‘ ?R ’ ( 8 ) f5iic2? ) 


VIIL 380. ABO ?iRr for 0 jrt 390. A B D 
400. A B 430. A B D for JF?ir 

440. E gwtJTW 466. E iJlTiJtr: 530. C E f 131 for ^ 

660. B WWIT^. e ^ for snw: 600. E wr# JFW: 

M D ad^s wr^ fsf. I sTSBqtf^. 


IX. 40-890 


IX 


Days 

Vukya 

• r 0 , 

Samskara-varna 

40 


5 20 26 

— 0 

80 

to: f =^5551: 

6 16 32 

— 3 (3g[q:) 

120 

ITR: ^fSJTT: ^fl^nl 

7 13 43 

+ 1 

160 


8 4 57 

+ 5 

180 


8 26 46 

+ 8 

210 


9 18 47 

+10 

230 

?II TO^T: 

10 3 14 

+10 

250 


10 17 20 

+10 

270 

^?pri 

-11 0 57 

+11 

285 

3^: S^q^R^T: 

11 10 53 

+12 

300 

q^l: 

11 20 26 

+ 13 

315 

#RRT: Soqj^i- 

11 29 31 

+15 

330 

iTTOfllRT: 

0 7 43 

+ 15 

340 

mi 

0 12 30 

+16 

350 


0 16 42 

+16 

360 


0 20 5 

+ 17 

370 

51# 

0 22 26 

+18 

380 

##55T 5[I5iKfI; 

0 28 39 

+18 (qq»:) 

390 


0 23 25 

+18 

IX. 

120. E ^wr for qiw 




210. AB 

D («i cor. 

toET). E 210 to 


330 broken away. 



260. C jprr A qwrr: 

, 270. A B^D a^^for #qFRr 


340. c E 

360. A B ##tfor 


370. A B W 




IX 

400-780 

appendix III 


Days 

Vakya 

V O , 

Saihskifra-vari}a 

400 


0 2138 

+20 

410 

^m5[T ^ 

0 18 51 

: +20 : V; • ':-C; 

420 

gqjTRisrM 

015 41 

+ 18 

480; 


0 13 1 

+15^ :;; ;:;4S 

440 


0 1120 

+18 

450 


0 11 0 

+ 7(^1^:) 

405 

|»1T: 

0 12 40 

4+ 4; / ^ 

480 


0 16 2S 

+ 1 ■ 4 :: 4:4 

495 

31^52} 

0 21 40 

;:— 3;'4;' 44 

510 


: 0 27 57 

: ■ ■“ 3 v^ ;44 ::,,44 

530 


1 7 27 

— - 6 

550 

i'soi: to: 

117 51 

— 7 

570 

^ it: ^fr: 

1 28 48 

— 7 

600 

^oftifTjqi VISITS: 

2 15 56 

— 8 

680 


S 3 45 

— 7 

060 

’FSI ^?t6g: 

3 22 13 

— 6 

700 


4 17 10 

-- 7 (m^,) 

740 

3TO^S3[: 

5 12 50 

' y 

0 

780 


0 9 18 

*“ — 3 


( 88. (9) ) 


IX 410. E ^ 480. C A D D 

480. E mt 610. A B C D ^for so: 
670. A B fwfisfr: ; D %sg?j: 

630. G D 740. 0 E 5PW: 

780. E 780 to XI. 210 below broken off. 

© D adds q.sn^ \ gwitfRr- 



q|igrfjn15r 

X 



.q^ifg: X 


Dayi 

! Vakya 

r 0 , 

Saihskara- 

40 

% ?ig?Fqin 

7 7 9 

+ 1 

80 


8 6 33 

+ 6 1 

120 

5Tq[i: 

9 7 0 

+ 8 

150 

«r?^TWT5i; 

9 29 57 

+ 8 

180 

^ 5j|: 

10 22 31 

+ 8 

210 

fwit |?I: 202ri5f)l; 

11 14 51 

+ 9 

230 


11 29 40 

+ 8 

250 

5R: 

0 14 1 

+ 8 

270 


0 27 43 

+ 6 

285 


1 7 27 

+ 5 

300 

^igr qfqTSRi 

1 16 36 

+ 3 

315 


1 24 47 

+ 1 

330 

?ffTf^5r3iT: 

2 2 2 

— 3 

340 


2 6 3 

— 4 

350 


2 9 24 

— 7 

360 


2 11 48 

— 9 

370 

loq itwqqR’? 

2 13 11 

-- 11 

380 


2 13 32 

—11 

390 


2 12 29 

— 16 

400 


2 9 59 

— 17 

X. 

160. A B 9H^«TrafaHiq; 



180. ABC 

fPKir. A B qiqfPgIr: 



X. 40-400 


210, D 280. C qqt^RPi; ; D q^c[Rr^ ; E qpft^GFrr: 

260. A B A B 0 286, D cor. to 93 

S40. c D E rrd ^ '«eO, E ^3^: 

S80. ABC 400. A B ^ s^: jb alt, 

readiiig> ki%t %ff: I B fm ^s: v; -■“' ■■ , „ 

20 ■- 


X. 410-780 


APPENDIX III 





Days Vskya 

410 

420 

430 

440 44: 

450 

%S> , .. 

465 

480 

495 m 

510 SffM: 

530 sp^; g7?4|q: 
550 4^r 

570 5t;t# %ll4tf|: 

600 

630 R#: f’=R^3: 

660 ?Tf IRRr: 

700 5fJ^ qn^^Sf: 

740 

780 


Sa-Mskura-vama 


410. E 

430, ^ q|r sir#: 460. A B D 

480. C dqsii^:; E (3cqsrR^:. C E wq; 

c i3; for gq: 680. A uni; 

100. A B 51^ (B Slit) oiR, D srafei; 
140.Ogt^q, Egi%ii: 

® D adds qasiRs# f'siM q^wqftg^- 





XL 40.380 



XI 


Days 

Vnkya 

r 0 , 

Samskara-varna 

40 


9 0 9 

+ 8 

80 


10 1 21 

+ 7 (sp:) 

120 

?Tff f^T 5r^ 

11 2 12 

+ 8 

150 


11 25 17 

+ 8 

180 


0 17 44 

+ 5 

210 


1 9 5 

+ 2 

230 

m: 

1 22 25 

— 1 

250 


2 4 59 

— 3 

270 


2 16 36 

— 6 

285 


2 24 41 

— 7 

300 


3 1 56 

- — 8 

315 

¥r2lf^ 

3 8 14 

— 11 

330 

5f?ft ^5I5€I: 

3 13 18 

— 13 

340 

^1553^2?; 

3 15 42 

— 16 

350 

inR: 

3 17 28 

— 18 

360. 

sHiTT ;r^- 

3 17 39 

— 20 (q^:) 

370 

l:WIiTt m: 

3 16 48 

—24 

380 


3 14 52 

—26 


XL 120. C for C.^HT for 160. A B C <aw 
180. A B 230. C iTra% for sfl# 

260. E 270. 0 for HR^f. 

A B D ; 0 286. E qt. D E % 

300. A dHr, C ^ and D otT for A B ^ ; D 
A B iri^ " . , ,, ..■ 

360. C s^is^:. A B D for ; 

360. A B C E A B E TOt mn: M m;; 

380. B om. the vakya ; E ? - ; ' > ^ ’ 


XI. 390-780 APPENDIX III 

ks\ 

Days 

Vuhya 

r 0 , 

Saihskssra^varna 

390 


3 11 59 

— 27 

400 


3 8 34 

—28 ; ^ ■ r:'::; 

410 


3 4 59 

' — 27 

420 

■ \3 

• 3 2 14 


430 


2 29 56 

: — 22^;'::'^ 

440 


2 29 21 

—19 (%^:) 

450 


3 0 1 

" — 17 ; : : ; 0 -r’ 

466 


3 2 56 

— 14 ; ; •■■ v:: -: 

480 

55^: 

3 7 43 

—11 \ 

495 


3 13 55 

— 10 

510 


3 20 59 


530 


4 117 

— 9 

560 

’ll?: 

4 12 14 

— 8 

570 


4 23 45 


600 


5 11 58 


630 

ifir 

6 1 22 


660 


6 22 4 


700 


: v:. ' 7,21 32; ^ : 

+ 6 

740 

5R5S1%1% g|: 

8 22 31 

+ 6 

780 

?f|jTT pr 

9 23 47 

+ 7 


( 88. 

‘ ’ (11) f ) 



XI. 410. A B C D 440. G for p 

465. C ^ for 480. D " 610. A 

530. 600 . D for A B D ^Iq: 5 PR: 

660. A B and D ?ir5 for ?q»r 
700. B ^ 5 ^:.^ 740. D and ABC # for ^ 

9 D adds: pi: I 




q%fl: XII 

XII. 40.420 

Days Vakya 

r 0 , 

Samslrnra-vartia 

40 


10 25 4 

+ 8 

80 

lITOf: 

11 26 13 

+ 7 (3^q:) 

120 


0 26 12 

+ 4 

150 

3*^9: 

1 17 20 

__ .2 

180 


2 7 8 

— 4 

210 


2 25 38 

— 7 

230 

?rq: ?rr3%5T-- 

3 7 17 

— 8 

250 


3 18 18 

— 9 

270 


3 28 35 

“12 

285 

yr 

4 5 37 

— 11 

300 

mi 5Bll iqj?? 

4 11 50 

—12 

315 


4 16 54 

—13 

330 


4 20 7 

—17 

340 


4 20 55 

—19 (^q?:) 

350 


4 20 35 

— 20 

360 

tariff 

4 18 50 

—26 

.370 

iR; 

4 15 55 

— 28 

380 


4 12 31 

— 28 

390 


4 8 58 

—28 

400 


4 5 56 

— 25 

410 

I^SpraSR: 

4 3 50 

—23 

420 

m qjf t #8^ 

4 2 52 

- 21 (%j%:) 

XII. 

^0. A B D 3IT (cor. to in D) 5iw iq^: 

80. A B D ^ for iT§i!. A B D qiqas^r: 


120, 0 D 25(3. A Cjf JE ; D ssJT®^ 

270. 0 286. 4oo,aB^' 


XII. 480- XIII. 120 

' APPENDIX 111 


Days 

Vukya 

■to. 

Sathskara-mrtfa 

430 

^Sfqiggi 

4 3 1 

— 17 : 

440 


4 4 22 

“~16 -: 

450 

5155331 ir?tzr: 

4 6 38 

: —15 ^ 

465 

snSP??? 3^2?; 

4 11 30 

— 12 : 

480 


4 17 40 

— 10 : ^ \ 

495 


4 24 44 

— 9 '^■^c 

510 


5 2 38 

- 7 

530 


5 13 59 

K 

0 : 

550 


5 26 13 

— 2 

570 


6 9 16 

+ 1 

600 

®I135ir ^ I: 

7 0 10 

+ 4 

630 

i%5il 

7 22 20 

+ 7 ' 

660 

*TF?F 

8 15 12 

+ 8 

700 

5I2li 3I %3T 

9 16 18 

+ 7 (3f5i3) 

740 

5^: ^ M 5f|; 

10 17 22 

+ 8 

780 

^ f M; 

li 18 35 

+ 6 


( 38. (12) ) 


40 0 18 48 + 

80 ^j^; I __ ^ 

120 ?5: 2 13 42 ~ 6 


XII. 480. c D tor; . D ^m-. ; 0 ^TFczT:; E ^• 

630. D 600. C D 

©Dadds: cr^i^ 5^5 1 g^twiKli^- 
XIII 80. C . C ! D 9?#. ODE ®rfer- 
G E Alt. reading,' I 




XIII. 160.440 


Pap 

F^kya 

r 0 , 

S aihskura-varna 

150 

Sf^ 

S 2 30 

,■ — 7 

180 

^ffnsfJT: 

3 20 34 

— - 8 

210 


4 8 14 

— 7 

230 


4 19 31 

8 

250 


5 0 4 

— 9 

270 


5 9 30 

— 10 

285 


5 15 40 

—12 

300 

^^%I0ir %a|: 

5 20 27 

— 17 

315 

w twr STR 

5 23 35 

— 18 

330 

#;0T ^5sr^ 

5 24 16 

— 17 (q^) 

340 


5 23 3 

— 19 

350 


5 20 42 

— 20 

360 


5 17 11 

— 22 

370 


5 13 16 

— 22 

380 

mv- 

5 9 57 

/ —21 

390 


5 7 26 

—21 

400 


5 6 16 

—17 (ilfe:) 

410 

3f!jkjr ^<1 

5 6 17 

—18 

420 


5 7 28 

—12 

430 

»!%% 

6 9 43 

— 8 

440 


5 12 51 

— 7 


XIIL 210, C ^ 260. A B C D ^ for ^ 

270. D 3rt|sn;ft 285. E finftsf: 

316, A B C D A B A C D ^ 

340. D #07 %337: , 340. ABE 

360. A B 0 p 3*7: . A B D 3^5 

400. C D tnfeir 410. p ; E nf5*»3[ , / 

440. ABC w»7: D 1 




’ <' ri 'V‘ i'i ^ 1 , 7 :' L, . 


XIII. 460.XIV. 280 

■ . APPENDIX HI 


Days 

Vukya 

T o ', SaMskUfa-vafm 

450 


5 16 42 


465 

#fT 

5 23 39 

2 ; : ; 

480 

ciM 

6 1 33 

+ 1 •• ■ 

495 

mi iq§55iTf 

6 10 29 

+ 3 : 

510 


6 20' 2 

+ 5 

580 


7 3 30 

+ '7:::::V:^^^ 

550 


7 17 45 

+ 8 

570 


8 2 41 

+ 9 

600 

4l?T|«r5ti 

8 24 56 

+ 9 

630 

mm: eigsfsiq?; 

9 17 36 

+ 8 

660 


10 10 28 

+ 8 

700 

95f I^F 

11 11 13 

+ 7 (3J^) 

740 


0 11 8 

+ 3 

780 

JKTf : 

1 9 31 

— 1 


( 38. (13) fsr^) 




qRfft: XIV 


40 


2 6 31 

— 5 . 

80 


3 1 58(?7) 

— 8 (3S?T:) 

120 

5[mrai! 

3 27 8 

— 7 

150 


4 15 40 

— 7 

180 


5 3 33 

— 8 

210 

m: ^53[f : 

5 20 39 ' 

— 8 

230 


6 1 26 

— 6 

XTII. 465. ABm- 

600, 0 TO|«Rr 


740. A B fpr #gr 780. E 


t D adds: q^qK??r m i sratgmtffe. 






XIV. 260.610 



Days Vukya 

250 

270 

285 

300 m-. 

315 

330 ^m 5^: 

340 

350 ^ ?T^ %I^I: 

360 rfTS^T 

370 

380 Jirqr^sT: 

890 

400 q5r5?'t 

410 

420 *ftq5?Tr m fiq? 
430 i^qir: 

440 JT^SSRTf 
450 

465 #im!: m]i ^i«ir 

480 

495 *nq^: 

510 5[2iqi 


Sothskara-^arna 


XIV. 300. A B C D 

360, A w and B for E ^1^0 for 
870. E mji 880, A B D for saw; 

400. A B 0 D iigw 420, A B43.D ^Sfif! f^: 

460. A B #TRr^ ; D J ;Jt;; -'r 


XIV. 630. XV. 210 

appendix hi 


Days 

VitJiya 

r 0 

SaiHskSra-vtirife. 

530 


8 29 52 

+10 

560 


9 13 58 

+ 9 

570 

mil 

9 28 43 

+ 9 

600 

Jllfl 

10 20 43 

+ 9 

630 


11 12 51 

+ 6 

660 

m 

0 4 32 

+ 4 

700 


1 2 18 

— 1(TO.) 

740 

^ m- 

1 28 47 

^ g ' 

780 


2 24 32 

— 7 


( 38. ‘»TW’ (14) 3 : 

f5r?!r) 



XV 


40 

mil 

3 20 7 

— 7 

80 


4 15 33 

— 7 (3^3?:) 

120 


•5 10 27 

— 7 

150 


5 28 43 

— 6 

180 


6 16 63 

__ 4 

210 


7 5 6 

— 1 


xIV. 630. A ; C ; D 
660. E C E gsffrr 

670, B vskya left out. 700. E 
■^40. A B D gw 5 C Ufq. 0 |5{1 for ft: 

■^08.^ E sfigspR; 

a D'adds i ^ E ^ for 

XV . 40. ^ JTTfteRRij. ; C adds here: 60. j}fT[ 3 [jf 

80, A B 0 J) UT^; ALO, D tcRfSiPT; ; A gap for iSPf 





Days Vukya 
230 

250 * 11 ^ 1 %: mmv. 

270 ^195? 

285 5ft% sr^f 
300 *!RNRT %«?!: 
315 |®#?T 

330 JTMRiJrr 
340 3^?# 


Saihskara-varna 


XV. 286. 0 31^ 316 D E E D ?Rr; E ^ 

830, A B D s!PW5fr ; B «t oor. to ? ; E ?rr%5ir 
360. c ^ 380. c ^ H 400. A 0 D W. ' 

410, A B D il»qr SRT 

430. C ^ for «i^s»jjj;#r; E V/ : ' - '' 

440. A B C D 3it%frr 48Q, E ¥Rir. D S srarf. E 


XV. 496-780 

APPENDIX ill 



Days 

Vakya 

r 0 

Sathsksra-varm 

495 


10 4 47 

+12 


510 


10 14 8 

+ 12 


530 


10 27 10 

+ 10 


550 

^ST2!?gr %ffT 

11 10 26 

+ 7 


570 


11 23 48 

+ 5 


600 

?1; 

0 13 42 

+ 1 


630 

mm 3?sr: 

1 8 7 

— 2 


660 


1 22 5 

— 6 


700 


2 17 14 

— 7 


740 

i55?i;3: 

3 12 29 

™ 7 


780 


4 8 9 

— 7 



(®W1^ 38 ‘ JTF*I ’ (15) 

‘3R%5I:’ (570) 




XV . 496. A B D litjikMi. A B C D ^- 
610. A B C D iqwr ^Rfi^#qr 
600 . A B D I! #: 660 . Q %r; fig.* 

® D adds ^*3:1 qisc^iqft^. 


mi 


i 



I 


Jays Vakya 

8 W 

16 w mmfi 

24 iR: 

30 #i%5^ 

36 iR: 

40 #: ^r5IT3[^: 

43 ^ 

46 iR*. 

49 #5T^^ iR: 

60 

52 ^fRT^iC: 

56 %3[^: 

58 

61 mat f ft: 

64 ?r^: 


SaihsMra-varm 


1. 16. After this D adds: S*t: • 

46. D Mftt 49, After this D adds: 60 q«rrs[^ I 
66. C 68. Afthr this I> adds s^: | 

61. 0 E ^ forift: ’ 64r D §?;?rs;-fe;g!!Sq! A. ^ 

^•O. 0 m: for «R: ‘I’J'®.-: &■:#!!' i ^' ■* , 



1.80 

- It 61 

APPENDIX III 


Days 

Vuhya 

/'T , , . SamshUfa-rntna 

80 


8 24 5 

~1 

86 


9 1 25 

~ 1 : ': K 

92 


9 10 0 

-— .o; 

100 


9 23 6 

— 0 (m^) 

108 

5?q: %qTW: 

10 7 14 

— 0- ; 

116 


10 21 58 

+ 1 • 


( 8^1^ 24. 5f‘2ifV(l) ) 




qf^%: II 


8 

m c!g; iq: 

11 6 43 

+ 1 .' 

16 

'll?*!! # 

11 20 43 

+ 2 (3P:) 

24 

3^551 

0 3 50 

+ 3 

30 


0 12 4 

+ 3 

36 

f 

0 19 40 

+ 4 

40 


0 23 16 

+ 4 

; 43 

5l^5r: 

0 25 8 

• +: 6;/ 

46 


0 26 2 

+ 6 (^:) 

49 

#n 

0 25 56 

+ 6 

50 



(3?^) 

52 


0 24 47 

+ 7 

55 


0 22 52 

+ 7 

58 


0 19 58 

Hh 8 

61 

tl mk 

0 17 19 

+ 8 

L 

100, D adds RFM p 
a D adds* !POT?^#t- 

: 1 E spf: 108. Airoq: 

J€D 





gifw H|19R9r^ 

IL 64-111. 62 

Days 

VUhya 

r 0 , 

SaihsMra-varna 

64 


0 15 26 

+ 7 

66 



( 399 :) 

67 


0 14 38 

+ 7 

70 


0 14 51 

+ 6 (^:) 

73 


0 16 4 

+ 6 

76 


0 18 10 

+ 5 

80 


0 22 3 

+ 4 

86 


0 29 33 

+ 4 

92 


1 8 29 

+ 3 

100 


1 21 48 

+ 3 (q#) 

108 

#93: 

2 6 5 

+ 2 

«116 

mm. 

2 21 2 

+ 1 


( 91921 24. ‘ ’ (2) 39^ ) 




9^#r; III 


8 

9F# 5i9if% 

3 5 54 

+ 1 

16 

JTT^ 9Rt ^1^91 

3 20 3 

+ 1 (399:) 

24 


4 3 6 

+ 0 

80 


4 11 48 

+ 0 

36 

993 

4 19 2 

— 0 

40 

isifr q?99*. 

4 22 46 

— 0 

43 


4 24 54 

— 1 

46 

9^ 3?: 

4 25 59 

__ 1 

49 

9«9: 

4 26 8 

— 1 (9^:) 

50 




52 

9^tfr 991^ 

4 25 18 

— 1 


II. 64, A c D q*»r ; E 67. A ^ ; D : V 

70. A B D fwrm ; ’ 73 . A B'E>» : T';-' 


ill# 

56 - IV. 36 APPENDIX in 

! 

Days 

Vukya 

r 0 , 

S athsksra-varm 

55 


4 23 28 

— 1 

58 


4 20 68 

— 1 

61 

%fIT5p!ft ’I?: 

4 18 7 

— 1 

64 


4 15 57 

— 1 ! 

66 

67 


4 14 27 


70 

it 

4 14 2 

- 1 (m) 

73 

TT^f ifg: 

4 14 43 

— 1 : 

76 

gfcft«?iqq;t 

4 16 17 

— 1 

80 


4 19 28 

— 1 ' 

86 


4 26 7 


92 


5 4 12 

— 2 • 

100 

sfiWlt: 

5 16 43 

— 2 ( 3 T^) 

108 

30 % 

6 0 11 

— 3: ' f ; 

116 


6 14 17 

Jh.' 

— 3 


( 24. 

‘JIR’ (3) fsr?? ) 



qRll%; IV 


8 


6 28 14 

— 4 

16 


7 11 28 

— 4 

24 


7 23 80 

— 3 

30 

m qi^[ 

8 1 21 

- 3 ' ;; 

36 


8 7 44 

— 3 

ill, 1 3, A B IHT #®}T 

76. C ifd 

“ f- 


92. A B for spfr 100 . D adds fsf: 
A adds 


iV. 16. A B ?cref;i . A B q?r^ ; C ; B <i^5^ 

B adds pJ 80. A B B E ; 



■m 

Days 

Vakya . 

40 

fq?|5f5: 

43 

5!?TcI 

46 

5fg: 

49 


50 

"52 


55 

55Frm 

:;58' 


61 

53^37: 

64 

r* r* 


bb 

67 

M ^R5r55^. 

70 


78 

5f?;37; 

76 


80 

iioTf m\m> 

86 

f^snp: 

92 

|q; 

100 


108 


116 



r 0 , 

8 10 41 
8 11 48 
8 12 25 
81152 

S 7 53 
8 5 16 
: 8:2 32 
8 0 52 

8 0 11 
. 8 0 28 
8 1 41 
8 3 45 
8 7 32 
, 8 41 48 

8 23 25 

9 6 24 
. 9 20 28 
10 5 10 


IV. 40.316 
Saihsksra-vartja 



— 4 (^i) 

— 4 

— 4 

— 4 

~ 3 (%f%:) 

^ ■ O ■' '■ 

o 

O 

— 2 

— 1 
— 1 

— 0 ( ) 
— 0 
— 0 


( 24. '^3:’ (4) 


IV. 60. D adds fst: D adds srrs^S p: 

61. A B G JJTit. C a?¥r: 

64. E ^fiw: 67. G D E Jn^tr for 

73. G E qr^ so. A B D A ; B i?:: 

100. D adds qPT^ |W; © adds 

22 . ' 


r. 8-80 


APPENDIX in 




^ays 

Vakya 

r 0 , 

: S mhsk^ra-varm 

8 


10 19 45 

+ 

1 

16 


11 3 38 

+ 

1 (i^;) 

24 


11 16 2 

+ 

1 

30 


11 24 48 

+ 

2 

36 


0 1 39 ■ 

+ 

3 

40 


0 4 56 

+ 

3; 

43 


0 6 27 

+ 

4 

46 


0 7 11 

+ 

4 

49 


0 6 61 

+ 

5 

50 





52 

iR: ^ 

0 5 28 

+ 

5 

55 

5iqi T13T: 

0 3 8 

+ 

6 

58 


0 0 23 

+ 

6 

61 


11 27 47 

+ 

5 

64 

f W ^ 

11 26 0 

+ 

5 

66 





67 


11 25 32 

+ 

5 

70 

5[I^D^ qulf 

11 25 59 

+ 

5 

73 

flTli:?; 

11 27 13 

+ 

4 

76 


11 29 35 

+ 

4 

80 

m ^ 

0 3 41 

+ 

4 







V. 86-VL 58 

Days 

Vskya 

^ 0 , Sathskara-varm 

86 


0 11 25 


92 


0 20 35 

+ 4 

100 

ga?jErg> zjsqi 

1 4 11 

+ 4 ( 

108 


118 26 

+ 3 

116 

^SI 

2 8 60 

+ 2 

8 

( 24. (5)|sr^q) 

VI 

£fW 2 18 52 

+ 2 

16 


3 3 5 

+ 1 (35[iq:) 

24 

55fr^2ii ^ 

3 16 3 

+ 1 

30 


3 24 48 

+ 1 

36 

JiHT m ^ 

4 2 0 

+ 1 

40 

3?# 

4 5 40 

— 0 

48 


4 7 35 

— 0 

46 


4 8 41 

— 0 

49 


4 8 48 

— 0 (g^:) 

50 

52 


4 7 51 

— 0 

55 


4 5 56 

— 0 

58 

^.^W^ flig: 

4 33 18 

— 0 


V. 100. D adds sir^T^ f?: 108. A B <j?r si™; C D 

s D adds s 0 E gir 

VI. 8. A B D g?c# 10. C jftgr: D E ^r. D adds 

80. 0 DIE 0 E #? 40. E fer: 

46. A B J C ; B ^TfeTl 49, D adds: 

60. D adds mm m-- S8, D adds sfig^ .,: ; 


VI. 61-Vn. 36 

APPENDIX lil 

?vs"^ 

Days 

V^kya 

r 0 , Samskrna-varm 

61 > 


4 0 32 

■— 0 

"64 


3 28 28 

— 0 

66 ' 



(3^0 

67 


3 27 6 

0 

70 


3 26 55 

— 0 (f^l^;) 

•73 


3 27 40 

— 0 

76 


3 29 19 

•— 0 

80 


4 2 42 

— 1 

86 

^?Tt mj 

4 9 81 

— 1 

92 


4 17 48 

— 1 

100 


5 0 25 

— 1 

108 

0: 

5 14 4 

— 2 

116 


5 28 25 

— 2 


( ®^]^^ 24. ‘gg:’ ( 6 ) 




VII 


8 

>131: 

6 12 41 

-- 3 - : ; 

16 


6 26 10 

— 4 (sp:) 

24 


7 7 48 


30 

5i l> ip#?: 

: 7 ' 7 15 38 \ 


^^^;;::36‘; 

3ip5?:; #*?: 

- 7 21 50: 



VI, 70. A B D sfftR for 5RI 16, A B csjra; 5 

£0. c E W??!: 86. E 5?f jft 92, 0 3^} for ':i 

100, D adds 5 [rn ^;3 |w: © D adds '^gqRf%- 

VII, 8. D % q?iiJ^ 16. D adds \'i 

24. C D 30. A B ib for ; 

36. C E for ®tg?u . ^ 


' 


HirqTfqri^r 

VII. 40-116 

Days 

Vukya 

r 0 , 

SaMsksra-varna 

40 


7 24 42 

— 5 

48 


7 26 66 

— 5 

4G 


7 26 21 

— 5 ( 5(56: ) 

49 


7 26 42 

— 5 

50 

52 

Sffe: 

7 24 8 

(sf^q;) 

~ 6 

55 


7 21 41 

-~ 6 

58 

SfRraTfJ: 

7 18 61 

— 6 

01 

m 

7 16 20 

— 6 

64 


7 14 40 

— 5 

06 

67 


7 13 68 

(3?5(:) 
— 5 (R#:) 

70 


7 14 14 

— 5 

78 


7 15 29 

** — 4 

76 

# #eiF: 

7 17 29 

— 3 

80 


7 21 12 

— 3 

86 


7 28 25 

^ 2 

92 

f iR: 

8 7 0 

— 2 

100 

JTOTlf^^ m-. 

8 19 53 

— 1 {m\) 

108 


9 3 52 

„ 1 

116 

3Tp'I : 

9 18 30 

— 0 


( ^ 24. ‘ ’ (7) 


VII. 40. C for 

49. After this, D adds; 60. |Sf: 

62. B vakya left out. 66. C D E site: 

68. B adds p: 70. 0 ^ A B I) OT: 

73. D 7B. 0 ^4 100. 0 D pT{q%; E W' 

'31^: B adds Stmts' f«r; $ B adds TOwtf^r- 



S (ifhskara-varm 


Days Vukya , 

16 

24 «1?I 

30 =^HIt 
36 55fl 

40 mf ; ^5^: 

48 fitRil^: 

46 q;wf^?3a2i%Tft 

49 ?35r: qjq^# 

50 

52 qjiscfiqs^ PT 
55 ^^\^ f’# 

58 %2?: ffqiqiJj; 

61 #qqT^ 

64 %£n#?r: qjqi# 


VIII. 8. AgapfordJTr;BCDOT^ ■ 

16, D adds q^i^g^r gq: 

24, A B D 5n^; 0 ^r^qr; E 5fr5^. D g?: 

30, A B #;;: . A qiqq: ; D q^r; E q;iq!: 40. E air 

49, D adds; 50. gq* 52, A B G Dq!5^ 

65. E qir 68. A 0 D q?:-. C ; E piqrq 

B vakya left out. 67. After this D adds: 

68. |q; 73. E qqr q^ 




VI1I.80. IXM2 




Days 

Vukya 

r 0 , 

S athsksm-vaftia 

80 


11 15 40 

+ 3 

86 


11 23 30 

+ 3 

92 


0 2 41 

+ 3 

100 


0 16 20 

+ 4 (3t€g) 

108 


1 1 5 

+ 4 

116 


1 16 22 

+ 3 


( ? 24. ‘ 

5[ig ’ (8) ^ ) 


IX 


8 


2 1 29 

+ 3 

16 

qnofl^j 

2 15 52 

+ 2 

24 

?ft: 

2 28 58 

+ 2 

30 

#^?iT friiT?I: 

3 7 37 

+ 2 

36 

M 

8 14 45 

+ 1 

40 

^q? 

3 18 22 

+ 1 

43 


3 20 12 

+ 1 

46 

^gq^i ^qi; 

. 3 21 9 

+ 1 

49 

5[g35rr 3f^i: 

3 21 8 

+ 1 (qqJ:) 

50 



(3ld^) 

52 

qifgg't 

3 20 5 

+ 1 ■ 

VIII. 

100. D adds: p: 

t D adds; 

IX. 

16. E ?qi5: for ^r. For ABO read fcr and 


D ^r^rii, . D adds p: 

24. B gap for Mt: 


30. B JPT?;r: ; C ^ 

36. C oSff: 

40. C I) #?r^: 


43. A B for 0 HW for ^ 

49. A pr 


C 3':qT: . D adds; 

60. p: 

■ ' . ^ i _ j. , , 


IX. 55- X. 16 

APPENDIX III 


Days 

Vakya 

7 0 , 

S aiHsketra-varna 

55 


S 18 4 

+ 1 

58 

qftor: f 

3 15 21 

-1- 1 

61 

®I?TT 3|l: 

3 12 36 

-1- 1 

64 


3 10 42 

-h 1 

60 




67 


3 9 31 

+ ]. 

70 

iRsr #% 

3 9 28 

+ 1 (%%:) 

78 

m 

3 10 23 

+ 1 

76 


8 12 12 

-f 1 

80 

JT?55l55iTT 

3 15 42 

-f* 0 

86 


3 22 42 

+ 0 

92 


4 16 

— 0 

100 

^EDgif^q;?T: 

4 13 54 

— 1 (m^^) 

108 

1^: 

4 2/ 42 

— 1 

116 

Ste 

5 12 5 

■— 1 


24 ‘K}^’ (9) pfq) 




X 


8 


5 26 42 

^ -- 2 ^ 

16 


6 9 51 

— 3 (3?q:) 


IX. 66. A B D q53iqi: 61.0^?;^ 

^4. c riRf ITI^ for JfrWl 67. 0. E %TlWt^r: 

After this D adds qrg^ f7: 70. C «r^ for 

73. E -^EJir for sr^STr so. and 86. vSkyas left out in B 

;|s:| Ao||A,® w': E 





X. 24-92 



Samsksi'a-vAi'n u 


Vukya 

eT*l: 

iriqsi^JT: e?c5: 

?!Tfe 

Jlllft ^Z'. ?f!fe: 


X. lOO-XI. 67 APPENDIX m 


Days 

V^kya 

T O 5 

Saihskesra-vama 

IQO 


CO 

CO 

:oo 

— 2 

108 


8 17 28 

— 1; ^ 

116 


9 1 58 



( ?Sq]5R 24. 

‘ fej? ’ (10) p?l 



qRtfit XI 


8 

Sfq't 

9 16 18 

— 0 

16 


9 29 52 

— 0 (3?q:) 

24 


10 12 15 

— 0 

30 

T 

10 20 15 

+ 1 

36 

5[!^ 

10 26 34 

+ 1 

40 


10 29 22 

+ 1 

43 


11 0 32 

+ 1 

46 

^ iqm? 

11 0 45 

+ 2 

49 

#oiWT 

10 29 54 

+ 2 

50 




52 

?Tf: 3^1 

10 28 2 

+ 2 (g^:) 

55 

=^?5[S# 

10 25 26 


58 


10 22 41 

■ ■■+28:8^ 

61 


10 20 24 

+;2; 

64 


10 19 9 

+ 2 

66 



(3^0 

67 


10 18 51 

+ 2 (%^:) 

X. 100. D adds Jrrn^ gsr: 

Q D adds 


XL 

16. D adds f?: 

36. B srr for wr 


49. D adds p; 68. A B ^^fT; D ^r; B JW 
64. After this P adds : 66. 






XL TO-XII. 49 


Days 

Vakya 

r 0 , SaMshara-variia 

70 


1019 40 

+ 2 

73 


10 21 22 

+ 2 

76 

TOT 

10 23 51 

+ 2 

80 

6miITfT !iq# 

10 28 0 

+ 2 

86 


11 5 56 

+ 2 

92 

qTJTT?5rqr q^i^ 

11 15 1 

+ 2 

100 

m%v, 

11 28 38 

+ 3 (si^q;) 

108 


0 13 28 

+ 3 

116 


0 28 46 

+ 4 


(®^Tfq 24. ‘ 

gpq ’ (11) fq^q ) 



q%f%: xn 


8 

qroft ^is^JT q5%: 

1 13 54 

4* 4 

16 


1 28 21* 

+ 3 (35[qt) 

24 


2 11 31 

+ 3 

30 

qjqr 

2 20 11 

+ 2 

86 

dl2T^iR?i; ^gr 

2 27 16 

+ 2 

40 


3 0 45 

+ 2 

43 


3 2 33 

+ 2 

46 


3 3 22 

+ 2 (m-) 

49 

3q®i 

3 3 10 

+ 2 

XL 

76. D E ^srr^rr # 

86. A ^RT 



92. A B D E 3<iq# 

100. D adds gq* 


© D adds 

XII. 16, D adds gST: 
43. E 


86. 0 E d)# ?R:^gr (E 


’.■•?/'■ 'J'aV^k 


XII. eo-XIII 16 

APPENDIX ill 


Days 

Vshya 

r 0 , 

SaAtsknra-varm 

50 



: -/y^^ 

52 

?mT qi!!^55T 

3 1 52 

: ■: + 3 : •••■; 

55 


2 29 54 

+ 3 ■ ^ ;:v: • 

58 


2 27 3 

+ 3 

61 

%ri 

2 24 23 

+ 3 

64 

% %: ?5l5r: 

2 22 26 

:' + 3 : : 

66 




67 

55ft«5q?T ^ST 

2 21 35 


70 

W' 

2 2145 

+ 2 

73 

irot^r ^5[i^ 

2 22 53 

+ 2 

76 

s^coTt {sfqi 

2 24 51 

+ I 

80 


2 28 28 

+ 1 ^ 

86 


3 5 42 

+ 1 

92 

«iig| »iq35?iq. 

3 14 19 

— 0 

100 

¥ncq ^5R5JTqf 

■ V3 27 14 

0 (3111^ 

108 

SfOT; qj^: 

4 11 10 

■ ■ -- -^y^- 

116 


4 25 46 



( Aqfqir 24. ‘M’ 2 (12) 




XIII 


8 

W- 

5 10 0 

— 1 

16 

pr: 

5 23 30 

— 2 (3g[3T:) ' | 

— . I. 


Xir S6, A w.; B D Qjin. A C w. For A has lii 

61. C 67. A B D pot g^qr (D E 

100. B om. the vakya. D adds fqj 
108. A B C qrqq; ; D ; , 

A D adds ? E iq4 



Saihskura-varna 


67 

70 

73 

76 9IJWI: 
80 
86 
92 
100 


XIIL 108- XIV. 64 


APPENDIX III 




Days Vakya r o , i 

108 ifl: 8 1 12 - 

116 8 15 35 - 

( Sqm 24. ’ (13) 

XIV 


Saihskura-varna 


8 


8 29 45 

— 1 

16 


9 13 15 

— 1 (sqq;) 

24 


9 25 26 

— 0 , '/ 

30 


10 3 15 

— 0 

36 

qiR4 qRTqpi^i; 

10 9 24 

— 0 

40 

itq: qqt^fsqqt: 

10 11 58 

— 0 

43 


10 12 57 

— 0 

46 


10 13 0 

— 0 (q^O 

49 

50 


10 11 57 

+ 1 

52 


10 10 0 

+ 1 

55 


10 7 20 


58 

%5iq|q#iT^r 

10 4 34 


61 

qfe sRf T3qi4) 

10 2 33 

";+ii ^ 

64 

3fqq5l ^ qi^ 

10 1 21 


XIII. 5 I) adds grqsoqRff^- 

s D^andEmfor^ 

68, A B D 61 

36. E qrRIt:. E qrqfc 

66. c E 0 E ^ff®rr 
. A B m and E wr®: for s#: 



3sre«r JiiTOfJr XIV. ee-XV. 40 


Samskura-varna 


fq?iT35II ^T^^triST 
^J|T ?lf T ^ 

qmfci gozpRift 

so ■■ ;■ , 

q?J^r 


XIY. 86. ABOD (0 D 

92. D ^ 116. A B s D adds 

XV. 16. A B 0 B iC f cor. to ,.;; * i? , 



XV. 48.116 

appendix m 


Days 



r 0 , 

SaMskara-varna 

43 



2 14 24 

+ 4v-': 

46 



2 15 6 

+ 4 (qR;:) 

49 

^ tsTf 


2 14 48 

+ 4: ; 

50 




(3T^) 

52 



2 13 25 

+ 4 

55 

' t.- 


2 11 6 

+ 4 •:' 

58 



2 8 16 

:+ 4 

61 



2 5 44 

+ 4 

64 

53ngift% »J: 


2 4 3 

+ 4 

66 

3?if ?ir R^r 




67 


2 8 21 

+ 4 

70 



2 3 45 

+ 3 (W:) 

73 



2 5 2 

+ 3 

76 



2 7 15 

;+:3 

80 



2 11 6 

+ 2 

86 



2 18 32 

+ 1 

92 



2 27 20 

+ 1 

100 

# 


3 10 25 

+ 0(®f^) 

108 

3RI RHiRT 


3 24 30 

+ 0 

116 



4 9 10 

+ 0 


( S ^m 24. 

W’ (15) 

PR) 


XV. 49. AB ^ D ^ 64. A B D (D 

TO. A B D jftsijiirs 86. D for 

? B adds TOiqRfl^- ?y D iiF%: E 



Days Vuhya 

8 M mi 
16 %51T5^: 

24 
80 

36 m Wpf6TS*3[ 
40 3#?!^: 

43 >1^%# sfem: 

46 

49 5rq:sit*i: 

50 
52 

55 ff4t ^ cft^oT 
58 «f3Iift 1T3^: 
61 5fT?n4t W^i 
64 ^3or: 

66 

67 

70 

73 

76 ^ 

80 pot 3iT^: 
86 WIOTt 


Saihsklra-varna 


XVI. 92-XVII. 66 

ABPEHBIX III 


Days 

Vakya 

f 0 , SaMshuta^vmm 

92 


6 19 11 

__ 4;. ;;;V 

100 


7 1 41 

— 4 (31^) 

108 


7 15 14 

— 8:- ■ 

116 


7 29 27 

— 2 


( Sqif2? 24. (16) |srFT) 




q^ff%: XVII 


8 

3n5t55: 

8 13 30 

— 2' : • 

16 

IT5f?2I: 

8 26 47 

— 1 (^0 

24 

af# 5Rlf^q: 

9 8 47 

— 1 

30 


9 16 28 

— 1 

36 


9 22 21 

— 1 

40 

sio5?C: 

9 24 50 

— 1 

48 


9 25 40 

-~ 0 (^■^l) 

46 

Ilift 

9 25 32 

— 0 

49 

5I?ft ^^sN: 

9 24 18 

— 1 

50 



(smq;) 

52 

9 22 16 

— 1 

55 


9 19 29 

— 1 

58 

5t*WT§f^: 

9 16 48 

— 1 

61 

^0% 

9 14 51 

— 1 

64 


9 13 51 

— 0 (^ife;) 

66 



(3^:) 


XTI. 92, A B C toBR: for a D adds 

XVII. 40. A B sriNr-; 0 D sitiff: 49. d 

B adds: SO. gs^: 62. E 
S8. E 64. E ifMk; 



XVtLQi-XtlllM 


Sathsksra-varna 


qf^: xvin 


8 

16 

24 pi 

30 qqii 

36 iiq: pq5M: 
40 

43 ?fif<s5t 

46 >gHRT 
49 


XVII. 73. 0 m for m 

XVII L 24. A B q^fi k p r 
49, 0 D for feq 


XVIII. XIX. 24 

appendix III 


Days 

Valiya 

f O ' > Sa^kura-^rntm ■* 

52 


1 24 13 


55 

qpil: 

1 21 45 

+ 7 

58 


1 18 54 

+ 7 , ::-v:V '; 

61 


1 16 32 

+ :7 :::: : :.^ 

64 


1 15 6 

; + 6 . V ■ : :' 

66 




67 

iwn q?iT 

1 14 44 

+ 5 (ftl^:) 

70 


1 15 24 

+ 5 

73 

fq^jq; 

1 16 57 

+ 4 

76 


1 19 20 

+ 4 

80 


1 23 25 

+ 3 

86 

3TTq55% 

2 1 10 

+ 2 

92 

gqfi 

2 10 10 

+ 2 

100 


2 23 26 

+ 1 

108 


3 7 42 

+ 1 

116 

sriail ^TPT 

3 22 18 

+ 0 


( ^qm 24. ‘5i% V (i8) 




q|^: XIX 


8 


4 7 0 

— 0 

16 


4 20 48 

— 0 (3qq:) 

24 

3^S%qq: 

5 3 20 








SaiHskWra-varn 



XX. 8-80 


AiTENDIX Hi 


*1^: XX 


Days 

Vakya 

f 0 , 

Saihskaro-vari} 

8 


7 27 24 

— 3 

16 


8 10 30 

— 2 (3^:) 

24 

M ^ 

8 22 21 

— 2 

30 

55^% iR: 

8 29 53 

— 2 

36 


9 5 34 

-- 2 

40 


9 7 53 

— 1 

43 

51351 ?irE5i©R; 

9 8 38 

— 1 (61^) 

46 

51311 5161%: 

9 8 18 

— 1 

49 

mit 

9 6 57 

~ 1 

50 

52 


9 4 50 

— 2 

55 


9 2 3 

— 2 

58 

1^: 

8 29 23 

— 2 

61 

^1# iR: 

8 27 20 

— 2 

64 

1^6: 

8 26 31 

~ 1 (%^:) 

66 

67 

i5Ttei 

8 26 37 

(3^:) 

~ 1 

70 

1%: 133516: 

8 27 45 

— 1 

73 

516: 

8 29 45 

— 1 

76 

?T56 RflRRR. 

9 2 17 

— 0 

80 

^oSfif %6; 

9 6 38 


*^-1^ 

8.D«t: 16. ABCD3^:;E:^: 



24. A B C D for ^ 36. A B D 

E 48. B vakya left out. 

S2. B %: 64, A B 67. A B mt 

73 . 




XX. se-XXLei 



Saihskara-varna 


8 '1^ 
16 ^ 

24 

30 

36 

40 

43 

46 JRr?J3: p:t 
49 


xxr 

.:64.XXIT. 46 

APPENmX K!.' : r 


Days 

Vukya 

r 0 , 

Sathslmra-varna 

64 

INI 

0 25 45 

+ 7 

66 

67 


0 25 40 

(3^:) 

+ 6 

70 


0 26 37 

+ 6 

73 


0 28 25 

+ ^b^- - 

76 


1 1 3 

+ 5 

80 

^T^JTJIipT 

1 5 28 

+ 4 

86 

^^qM: 

1 13 24 

^ '+ ' 3 ... '■ 

92 


1 22 41 

+ 3 

100 

€671 fR^gf 

2 6 17 

+ 2 (31^) 

108 


2 20 41 

+ 1 

116 

iT?d: 

3 5 36. 

+ 1 


24. ‘ (21) %^^) 


8 


qf^f%: XXII 

3 20 18 

+ 1 

16 

5BHna*ir: 

4 4 3 

+ 0 (3«R:) 

24 

=q<^I% »TI#: 

4 16 36 

+ 0 

80 

gir gfS 

4 24 45 

+^0::;::::v^ 

36 

2i^T5?R: 

5 1 20 

~:o ■ 

40 


5 4 12 

— 1 

43 


5 5 35 

— 1 

46 

^ gl^qR: 

5 5 55 

— 1 (qsR:) 


XXT. 70, E T6, 

S D adds; I33:|%qtf^- 
XXIT. 36. E sR^ftjjir;; 

46. A B 0 50# for D 51^ for 5 ^ 




fliRi¥Mrl5r 

XXII. 49-116 

Days 


r 0 , 

Samsksra-varm 

49 

^iqf^R »T5?I 

5 5 17 

— 2 

50 



(31^) 

52 

ggr ssir^if: 

5 3 41 

— 2 

55 

2lt 

5 1 10 

— 2 

58 


4 28 18 

— 2 

61 


4 25 56 

— 2 

64 

# 

4 24 22 

— 1 

66 



(3^:) 

67 


4 23 48 

— 1 (1^0 

70 


4 24 14 

— 1 

73 

=go%: S[¥iT^: 

4 25 86 

— 1 

' 76 


4 27 44 

— 1 

80 

5^: 

5 1 33 

— 2 

86 

tsjITt# »TR: 

5 8 50 

— 2 

92 

^155?: PR: 

5 17 33 

— 2 

100 

^ iH3f: 

6 0 8 

— 3 (®reni) 

108 


6 13 47 

3 

116 


6 27 51 

— 4 


(9^24 (22)1^) A 

‘ ’ (628) 

II ^ *I|IOT PTia^ II 


XXII. 49. A B 62. E fS^snariT! 66. E 

61. B vakya left out. 13. ABB ^fSE# (B «|^) 

86. A B 160, A B D and C eet# for ^ 

108. A B C D e'W 116. B fwidlSrat % 
e D adds: x B ^ A D adds 1 

^ 26 '^^ ‘ "" ■ " - ■ - 




"TR#: I 


Days 

Vukya 

r 0 , 

■■ SafhsMm'-varm- 

15 





80 


6 6 28 

■_ 

4 

60 


6 12 10 

— 

5 

90 


6 16 38 

— 

5 

110 


6 18 41 

— 

5 

130 


6 19 44 


6 (^^:) 

150 


6 19 38 


6 

165 

# 5riq#?r: 

6 18 49 

— 

6 

175 


6 17 48 

, — 

6 

185 

»#IT 

6 16 43 

: — 

7 

195 


6 15 24 


7 

204 


6 14 12 


7 

214 

fgii* 

6 12 56 


7 

224 

W: 

6 11 52 


6 

234 

sn%; 

6 11 2 

. — 

6 

249 


6 10 19 

, ^ 

6 

269 


6 10 25 

' ' ' — 


289 

io^TcW: 

6 11 41 


5 

309 

m ^Is?raJT: 

6 13 49 

_ 

5/; 

339 

#%|2J5W: 

6 18 6 




30. Before this D adds: Jj5: 

1 

110. A om 


four letters in the middle, E 


m 


166. A C D spir; E 'siqr 186. a B 
269, D R^if^dsjE ■289. AB^n^: 






1. S69-II. 269 

Days 

Vuhya 

r 0 , 

SaiHsksra-varna 

369 

384 

mmi 

6 24 8 

— 5 

(m%) 

399 

|5?lTS5iJT^: 

7 0 50 

_ 4 

16 

( A 21. ‘ » ® (1) gfl; ) 

qf^: 11 

(35pr:) 

30 


7 7 14 

— 4 

60 

mi 

7 12 52 

— 4 

90 


7 17 13 

— 4 

no 


7 19 8 

— 4 

130 

ik 

7 20 2 

— 4 (qsp:) 

160 


7 19 47 

— 4 

166 


7 18 48 

— 4 

176 

■ ■* y\ 4 

7 17 48 

— 5 

186 

*If 

7 16 33 

■— 5 

196 


7 15 12 

— 5 

204 


7 14 3 

— 5 

214 


7 12 48 

— 5 

224 


7 11 48 

• — 5 

234 

ifJT: fqm 

7 11 8 

— 5 ■ 

249 

#JT: 

7 10 28 

— 5 (^#:) - 

269 


7 10 46 

— 4 


‘ I. A D adds sjsiiwR#f- ® D^Hr 

IL 30. A B nmit 110. A B |i! 130. O m , , ^ 

160. C §f: 176. A g&p for • yifS.-E *!!# ■ - ; 

204;' A B'om. sr 284. 

; ■ ■' ■ f, > ■'. - ,5 ,'■ i 

■ i ' 


ll. 289-111. 224 

APPENDIX ill 


Days Vakya 

r 0 , 

SaHtsJuira-mrna 

289 

7 12 12 

— 4 

809 ’SI: 

7 14 33 

— 4 

339 

7 19 25 

— 3 

369 ^ 

7 25 26 

— 3 

384 



399 ##51351^ 

00 

-- 3 


( AgrMf 21. (2) 3^: ) 


III 


( 3^0 


30 


8 8 37 — 2 

60 

^ iR: 

8 14 20 — 2 

90 


8 18 44 — - 1 

110 


8 20 39 — I V 

130 

5Rq; 

8 21 31 — 1 (qsRt ) 

150 

awfqstr m: 

8 21 11 1 

165 


8 20 7 — 1 

175 


8 19 3 — 1 

185 

qi^: 

8 17 56 — 1 V 

195 

^ajiqiRj 

^^8 16 25 ■ — 1 V V ■: 

204 

3WT qfsrq;; 

■ 8 15 11 ' 

214 

5rq; 

'■ ' "8^13 59 / ■— i;;;:v:V/u^ 

224 


: 8 13 - '2 / : ■— 

II. 289. abb (D-W) A B adds: 






:: M5, B r,: 


175. D for urqr. 






in. 234-IV. 185 

Days 

Vukya 


r 0 , 

Samskara-varna 

234 

W 


8 12 22 

— 1 

249 



8 11 53 

— 1 (%^:) 

269 



8 12 21 

— 1 

289 



8 14 15 

— 1 

309 



8 16 27 

— 1 

339 

#5Tq^ 5(^: 


8 21 33 

__ 0 

369 



8 27 52 

— 0 

384 





399 



9 4 42 

+ 1 


( 21. ‘ Jim’ (3) g^:) 

^ ■ 



q%f%: 

IV 


15 




(35?!:) 

30 

#11: 


9 11 31 

+ 1 

60 



9 17 26 

+ 2 

90 

?5?rf #8ff^ 


9 22 3 

+ 2 

no 



9 24 6 

+ 3 

130 



9 25 4 

+ 8 (qqit) 

150 

SlSroi ’t: 


9 24 50 

+ 3 

165 



9 23 48 

+ 3 

175 



9 22 44 

+ 3 

185 

JiFTl: ^^loSTIT: 


9 21 30 

+ 3 


III. 249. 0 D D E ^ 269. E 

289. A B D S99. A B 0#q1g^j 

8 D adds: 

IV. 80. A B ; D E #>i!. D E 180. D #fr for ^ 
186, A B WoST# 


lY. : 

195-V. 110 

APPENDIX in 



Days 

Vnkya 

r 0 , 

SdMski^fa-vci^ffm. „ 

196 


9 20 4 

+ 

3 

204 

m 

9 18 50 

+ 

3 

214 

^ 4)^: 

9 17 35 

+ 

3 

224 

=WT 

9 16 36 

+ 

3 

234 


9 15 56 

+ 

3 

249 


9 15 28 

4. 

3 (l^|l%:) 

269 


9 16 0 

+ 

3 

289 


9 17 40 

+ 

3 

309 

mj 

9 20 17 

+ 

3 

339 

^13? 

9 25 33 

+ 

3 

369 

JJFiTM ^'?!55Tt 

10 2 0 

+ 

3 

384 





399 

3i?ir *I^T: 

10 9 10 

+ 

4 


( 21. ’ (4) 3?r: ) 





1%f%: V 



15 




(3^*1:) 

30 


10 16 10 

+ 

4 

60 


10 22 23 

+ 

4 

90 

=^R«T?T ^m: 

10 27 16 

+ 

5 

no 


10 29 29 

+ 

5 



IV. 204. c tr 224. A nPsgfr ; B E 

A B D ; C %§[ii'r 369, 0 adds-. 384, qp^ 

399. A B 31KI ; G. D. A B C D pr 
® D adds 

V. 30. Before this G adds : ■ 

60. A B JPPPt; 0 D 'KFFW : 



Dami>mra-varna 


550% 

# sf^I 

f\ %cfl 


^T^RT ^2?FT: 
3% pf^IRm 
iRT 
gff: 


V. 130. A B TO: ; D 

185. E mf for ^rmr. E fti?rr: 204. E wm 

214. A B C D qT?rr^ 249. A B #3: i^^r: C swRi ft^rr 
289. A Gap for two letters after 3 
839. 0 iJOT i[?t 't^rr ; E mw> 869. C 

d D adds M^+wRffe- 5' GDgft 



VI. 15-363 APPENBix ni 

VI 


Days 

Vukya 

r 0 , 

SaMshUM'^mfna::^ 

15 

30 


11 21 52 

(^:) 

60 

q?ir 

11 28 16 

+ 5 - ^ 

90 


0 3 19 

+ 5 : 

no 

JWT Jwl’ 

0 5 42 

+ 5 

130 


0 7 6 

+ 6 

150 


0 7 14 

+ 6 (q^;) 

165 

SRI ^ 

0 6 30 

+ 6 

175 

=^3111^1 

0 5 36 

+ 6 

185 

fii *nti5i 

0 4 27 

+ 7 

195 


0 8 6 

+ 7 

204 

W: 

0 1 48 

+ 7 

214 


0 0 29 

+ 7 

224 


11 29 22 

+ 6 

234 


11 28 27 

+ 6 

249 

TOi M qsRi 

11 27 47 

+ 6 (%ft) 

269 


11 28 0 

+ 6 

289 


11 29 25 

+ 5 

309 


0 1 50 

+ 5 

339 


0 6 59 

+ 5 

363 

STqjfcRT 

0 13 22 

-h 5 


VI 110. A B 

195. c D 214. ABE 

224. A B for qa! 234. A B i?:- 249. A B D ilq- 

339, A B q§«rf5«r 





Saihsksra-vari}a 


15 

30 %W 

60 
90 

110 fWWIfJII 
130 mim 

150 3«IFRI 

165 fer 
175 

185 S^q^cil 

195 ^T?ri: ^T: 
204 1# 

214 

224 s|5T*!l^ 

234 T# 

249 ^ pft 

269 f# 



APPENDIX in 


Days Vukya 
289 

809 ITO: 

339 q^: 

869 JIRiqWT f*4)[ 
384 

399 ^W. 


Saihskum-mrna 


30 TOfn^orrr: 

6o' 

90 3q*{iq!>gi 
110 qiqf %5qi 
130 ^RSfiJii 
150 w. 

165 stol 
175 55iI5pq[ W- 
185 wi: 

195 Wi^^^ # 

204 

214 %?ll it% 

224 q^qjf; f?I: 




VlII. 234. IX. 186 


Days 

Vakya 

r 0 , Saihskara-varna 

234 


2 10 54 

+ 2 

249 

sawwwr: ^SI: 

2 9 55 

+ 2 

269 

ter 

2 9 44 

+ 2 (ft#:) 

289 

%% ^1: 

2 10 45 

+ 2 

309 

mi 

2 12 49 

+ 1 

339 


2 17 21 

+ 1 

369 

3?: 

2 23 24 

+ 1 

384 

tiTf 


(W3) 

399 

3 0 8 

+ 1 


( ffiW 21. (8) 3^0 




IX 


15 



(3^0 

30 


3 7 0 

+ 0 

60 

qi'lt 9!iI3i?I: 

3 13 11 

— 1 

90 

3^ 5i?r^: 

3 18 14 

— 1 

110 

3^1 

3 20 41 

— 1 

130 


3 22 11 

— 1 

150 

5# ^Jn5r3 

3 22 35 

— 2 (^:) 

165 

^?3T5r: 

3 22 0 

— 2 

175 

3^: 

3 21 18 

2 

185 

352lf : ^35: 

3 20 17 

— 2 


VI IT. 234. A Sre:; D ^ST: ^69. A p'D 8irs[r! S 

289, E fS: for 389. -d psr^.' d p E 

899 ' A "R D aw . E tes: A W ' 


399.' A B D'^s^ : B i' ;:' 

Q T) af1*i ^ •'" 

tgiilliiliigl^ 



APPEINfDIX iil 


Sathsktra-varna 


15 

30 

60 #frr^ *1^: 
90 ^rJTT ^P?WT^; 
110 
130 


399. A B D giwR 
E srmpi: 



cl and E 
-96. D 
for ^ 
,dds'5snwl 



Xl. ilO-889 

APPENDIX in 

\0^ 

Days 

Vskya 

r 0 , 

Safftsks^T'a^^avfia 

110 


5 22 37 

— 5 

130 

P: sJITfcI: 

5 23 45 

— 6 

150 


5 23 48 

— 6 (Wt) 

165 


5 23 0 

— 6 

175 


5 22 7 

— 6 

185 


5 21 1 

— 7 

195 


5 19 43 

— 7 

204 

s|f 

5 18 30 

— 7 

214 

flr^T ^ 

5 17 12 

— 7 

224 


5 16 7 

— 7 

234 


5 15 13 

— 6 

249 


5 14 26 

— 6 (^s) 

269 


5 14 28 

— 6 

289 

^ 

5 15 37 

__ 5 

309 

6 pf: 

5 17 42 

— 5 

339 


5 22 6 

— 5 

369 

gi^ # qfw: 

CO 

00 

C =1 

lo 

— 5 

384 



(mn) 

339 

q59Tqi3'^5I: 

6 4 31 

— 5 


( s 21. ‘ 30^ ’ (11) sd: ) 

( 231 ) 

H mm^ II 


— : 0 : - 

XL 165. 0 HFfl 3^:. D for s?RfT: 386. A B B 

A B D wm: 196, 0 WTST: 204. E 224. q#^: 

234. ODE I#: (E HFJJ-; D jqpql) 

249, A B D ^ 269. E id 289. A B WTOpd ' 

309. 0 dt 369. 0 asud 399. 0 has an alt. 
reading # 5 wtfto: % Dadds 



Days Vahya 
30 
40 
80 
no 

140 

160 

180 5?^T#n # 

195 

210 %^TS2IT: 

220 sfl^ 

230 

238 if3o% ^i;ft 
246 dt^l^qk^TI: 

252 

0\ 

258 

264 M Jgl’^ 

270 1^ 5^ ^tR: 

276 Sil% ^ 

282 q| 

287 


SaMshura-varna 


8 D SR wMf q«ii I 

I. 40. C has before tbist ^ i 
E '> ''’'-f! 140; E •?a@i# q 

210. E for m ' >"^a46.4'#^;#p?ni 
mi, - A B D|?i. 



I. 288 - 644 

APPENDIX III 


5^04 

Days 

Vakya 

r 0 , 

S aMshstra-varna 

288 

W: 5?r^W5r: 

0 25 48 

— 1 

— 0 

296 

f : : 

0 20 13 

1| 

— 0 

297 




(=3^:) 

802 


016 21 

~ll 

— 0 

308 

qifeq: 

0 13 37 

— li 

__ 0 

314 

^I55Tf^: W' 

0 12 31 

— 2 

“ 0 (%^:) 

320 

qiSf: 

0 13 0 

—u 

— 0 

326 

qfS^: 

0 14 51 

— li 

— 0 

332 


0 17 42 

—2 

+ 0 

338 


0 21 29 

—2 

— 0 

346 

?g: 

0 27 31 

—2 

— 1 

354 

5rq^^ ?S: 

14 8 

— 2 

— i 

364 

insisq: qoqqj; 

1 13 35 

— 2^ 

— 1 

374 

2513 

1 23 35 

—2 

~ 1 

389 

14 qg; 

2 9 19 

“4 

■— 2 

404 


2 25 51 

“1 

— 2 

424 

M Sliqisqi^: 

3 18 45 

+0 

— 1 

444 

®if fqqg: 

4 12 30 

— 0 

— i 

474 

^qr|; 

5 18 46 

+0 

+ 0 

504 

qrfe^r; iftgqiq: 

6 25 33 

+1 

- 0 

544 

gM 

8 15 33 

+J 

+ 1 

i. 

288. E sarinw: 
302. A B D 

296. A B D -wiBih qR: crri! ; E uto; te 
346. A B D ^ 364. ABB 


364. A B D TO 374. B om. the yakya. 
E fi^ 389. A B D 
^ ^ ; C E ^ ^i ^rsrfTJj; But is requifeii 
for the correot samskaravarija. 424. 0 for . 
^ vakya, 544, A D ^ i 








I. 66- 

Days 

Vakya 

r 0 , 

Saihskura-'Vafna 

554 





584 


10 6 17 

—0 

+ 1 


( 8 er?^ 89. ‘ 1 

(1) ) 




H 



30 





40 


11 26 14 

—0 

— 0 

80 


1 15 40 

i 

— 0 

no 

gfft 

2 22 5 

— 1 

__ 1 

140 

esfJI: TO* 

3 27 31 

—1 

— li 

160 


4 20 49 

+0 

—n 

180 

i^oit 

5 13 51 

—0 

— 1 

195 


6 0 44 

—0 

—0 

210 

Snrsjfqifi^w: 

6 16 53 

—0 

—0 

220 


6 27 5 

— 0 

~o 

230 


7 6 40 

+0 

■40 

238 


7 18 26 

+1 

—0 

246 

%5qts{if: 

7 19 34 

+1 

— 0 

252 


7 23 24 

+ li 

— 0 

258 


7 26 20, 

+ 2 

+0 

264 

ITT?# 

7 28 15 

+ 3 

+0 


(mfO 


( 3^0 


I. 684. E^r 8 D adds 'f[ 

II. 80. A B 'D 110. C ^ an.d 3S 5?1%! for ’’ ; 4 'il 

160. A B D E Iff f or ^ for ^ 

210, A om. 3; B om. tH,e i ‘ ^'^38.. 0, '' 

262 . c S M fft'J • ' ' ^ 'i 

for%: 


II. 270-424 APPENDIX III 


Days 

Vukya 

r 0 , 

Saihskatra-varm 

270 


7 28 55 

+4 

+1 (^^0 

276 

IrJTF?}!: 

7 27 56 

+5 

41 

282 

?I^T: 

7 25 16 

+6i‘ 

+ 1 

287 

288 

^ 

?lc[lgl 

7 21 23 

+7i 

(m^o 

+14 

296 


7 15 51 

+71 

+ 1 

297 

302 


7 12 54 

+64 

+1 

308 


7 11 26 

+7 

+1 

314 

=nra: iTiWRgl: 

7 11 43 

+54 

+ 14 

320 


7 11 19 

+5 

+1 (iif%!) 

326 

Mi m #: 

7 16 9 

+5 

+ 2 

382 

fsofteT: «iT4tlT: 

7 19 54 

+ 4 

+2 

338 


7 24 24 

+ 3 

+ 2 

346 


8 1 5 

+ 3 

+ 2 

354 

. <»V" ■ : . 

8 8 38 

+ 2 

+2 

364 

#n|!: 

8 18 45 

+ 1 

+24 

374 

^gl ^qig[t 

8 29 22 

+ 1 

+2 

389 


9 15 57 

+ 0 

+2 

404 


10 2 58 

—0 

+1 

424 


10 26 12 

+ 0 

+ 0 


11. 276. A and B gpc for g?!!: 

288. A B D iRfsi; to. E 
802. A B D E m (D B E 

308. ABE qi%Rr: 814. ABE jwt C D 

(D 5# coPi to 320. D gjq for qsqr 




JlIRmi# It. 444-ili. 238 


Saihskltra-varna 


II. 444, A B 

604. A B D E M for 
684. 0 A B 
in. A B |8r and gs 

16o: A B D E liFiferi 
210. ABB ( 


nr. 246.389 


APPENDIX III 


Days 

Vakya 

r 0 , 

Safhskam-varm 

246 


2 28 24 

— 3 


252 

m w 55%’3; 

3 2 30 

—4 

^^—1:4.':;^;::;:: 

258 


3 5 36 

- — 4^ 


264 

frl%qTi%JP3[ 

3 7 47 

—5 


270 


3 8 40 

— 6 

—3 (mi) 

276 


3 7 57 

—7 

; _5 

282 


3 5 82 

— -7^ 

— 6i : : . 

287 





288 

1^# 

3 1 45 

— 8 

—74 : 

296 


2 25 54 

—8 

— 7 

297 


" 


(^:) 

302 


2 22 20 

_7 

—7 : ■ 

308 


2 19 58 

—54 

— 6 

314 

%5%sfqqisft|g: 

2 19 17 


—54 (Wo 

320 

pJf; 

2 20 8 

;„.3 ■ 


326 


2 22 16 

•—3 

' — ;44 

332 

#r: 

2 25 29 

— 2 

^ ~-4:. :r::^ 

338 

JIf M?: 

2 29 33 

: 1 ; 

--4 > 

346 

If 

3 5 36 

:— 1 : ' 

:^3 ' . ; 

354 

|q?irf p: 

3 12 54 

--1 

__2 ' ' " 

364 

^jMsf%g: 

3 22 82 

— 0 

-14 

374 


4 3 9 

— 0 

— 1 

389 


4 19 24 

— 0 

— 0 

111.246. A Bgnjf: 

258. C St. 0 E JNiff 



264, 0 E #7: 

270. A B D E g#. E for 


A C D E 0 296. A B D E 

(13 302. J^. 308. 0 

ABDEsM: 874, ABDE^R 



Sathskara-varna 


604. A B D ^ for A B D W 
644. B om. the vakya. A B D 
684. A D 

40. c ^S:; E W- „ A 
140. 0 D 


IV. 246-374 Appendix m 


Days 

Vakya 

r 0 , 

Saihshura 

■--Varna 

246 


10 3 24 

:+::2;’:;::: 


252 

ifKOT^qi 

10 7 54 

+2 

+ 4 

258 


10 11 35 

+ 2 

+44::;:;; 

264 

p[T5r: isiwr 

10 14 18 

+ 14 

■+5:;-;^§:;;:i;: 

270 

JTfezif 

10 15 55 

+ i 

+6 (RSP:) 

276 


10 15 2 

+14 

+7 

282 

m *i!lT ^ 

10 14 25 

+2 

+ 74 

287 

288 

?Rq3ll: ?Mf 

10 11 17 

+ 2 

(mn) 

+8 

296 


10 5 42 

+14 

+8 

297 

802 


10 2 2 

+1 

(mo 

+7 

308 


9 29 33 

+ 1 

+54 

314 

#on: 

9 28 41 

+ 2 

+44 

320 


9 29 26 

+14 

+ 8 

326 

m: 

10 1 25 

~o 

+2 

332 


10 4 24 

—0 

+2 

338 


10 8 14 

+0 

+1 

346 

sfW^: ^5r%RI55n 

10 14 30 

+ 0 

+1 

354 

RiTf: 

10 21 16 

— 0 

+ 0 

364 

RIRT ^ RJl^qR^lT 

11 0 54 

— 0 

+ 0 

374 

5[R R>rl 3D#R 

11 11 8 

+ 0 

- 0 


IV. 264. A B D 270. A B ^icrn C D liter 

296. A 2 letters left out. C 

308. 0 D 1 ^ A gap for sts^t; B ^ A B 
D E fciT and C »jprj but ^ is required here. 
814. A B ^ 846. A B ^ ; 





Bays Vukya r o , SaMsf&ra-varna 

889 11 27 20 —0 +0 

404 0 14 12 —1 — 0 

424 ?I.g‘ 'flsf: 1 7 18 — li —0 

444 2 0 38 — IJ -1 

474 f g: 3 6 0 -{ 1 -— li 

504 4 12 25 +0 — 1 

544 I# 6 1 50 +0 +0 

554 

584 7 21 45 —1 +0 

( 93. (4) ) 


30 

40 ^T: 9 12 25 +0 +1 

80 11 2 80 - 0 +0 

no ’JJTI '#'1: 0 9 14 — 0 — 0 

140 %lt 1 15 31 - i — 0 

160 2 9 18 — 2 — 0 

180 JTIJlfspI: 3 2 17 - 2 — 1 

195 I# 3 18 50 —2 — li 

210 4 4 30 — 1 ; — 2 



V . 220-S74 

APPENDIX III 


\\\ 

Days 

Vukya 

r 0 , 

SaMskUfa-varna 

220 


4 14 27 

— 1 ; 


230 


4 23 48 

—i 

: — 2 " - 

238 


5 0 25 

— j 

■“2 " ■ - r 

246 

Mir 5 ?!!^: 

5 6 24 

+0 

--- 2 ’ ; 

009 


5 10 8 

+0 


258 


5 12 59 

—0 

~’2> 

264 

#frTg3;^f#Sv 

5 14 45 

+0 

—n 

270 

5i|jr!;4t 5 #?: 

5 15 8 

+0 

—2 (qqj;) 

276 


5 13 58 

+0 

— 2 ^ 

282 

9 ^^: q^^w; 

5 11 5 

+0 

-■2 

287 




(3f^) 

288 

ggf;?: 

5 7 4 

+0 

~ 2 

296 

^ qig^arg: 

5 1 27 

—0 

~~1^ rU, 

197 




( ) 

302 

Jfg 

4 28 82 

—0 

— 0 

808 


4 27 7 

—0 

—1 (fqifg:) 

314 

^511: 

4 27 20 

—0 

: --i: V 

820 

qR^?srqs: 

4 29 1 

'—0 


326 


5 1 45 

- 0 

+0 

332 

3lf ^] 

5 5 30 

+ 0 

+ 0 

338 

«}^ m gqliJifg; 

5 9 59 

+ 0 

' +0 V;;;::: am':. 

346 

511^1 

5 16 18 

+0 

— 0a:1aam:v^ 

354 

1# fq^gfsf : 

5 23 50 

^ t . 

;:■ ::*^o:^':m:'*': 

364 


6 8 43 

:'■— 1 ;, 

A:;:-^o-i:;;^i;s:|::;; 

374 

Isqt 9q«riqf : 

6 14 17 

: :— I,:-: 

—0 


220. 0 ^cfr for ?raT? . A B D »j.qt for 
288. ;::A;^ and; B -ff \ ^ 

288, C 5C13#qr 5f1^sR;; D (5? Cor. to ^); E tsf: 





days Vukya r o 

389 7 0 48 

404 mi 18 12 

424 8 12 4 

444 #Jfr 9 6 26 

474 10 13 0 

504 11 19 44 

544 5f?Rm 19 6 +1 

554 

584 ?g5r«rg: 2 28 8 +1 

(©gj^ 39. ‘ *13: ’ ^ (5) ^>0 
sn^F^gifqsr^TO? ‘ ’ ( 195 ) 


SaiHskara-varna 


V. 389. B om, the vskya 
504. C E f^:. G 1 to: 
644. 1^*1 684, A ] 

© D adds : tispwf 


28 



qR#: I 


Days 

Vahya 

r 0 , 

Samskara-varm 

15 

30 


7 29 26 

— 6 

60 


8 2 10 

— 7 

85 

%qi53Rl 

8 3 47 

, — 7- 

no 

srgj# ?If : 

8 4 38 

— 8 

130 


8 4 40 

— 8 (qqj;) 

150 


8 4 7 

__ 3 

165 

5RI55%%: 

8 3 28 

— 8 

175 

^ 51 

8 2 40 

— 8 

185 


8 1 52 

— 8 

193 

555^ qf rifsr: 

8 1 13 

--;8' - ^ 

203 


8 0 28 

— 8 ;/ : ■■ 

213 


7 29 48 

: -—,8 ; : 

228 

m 

7 29 2 

— '8, ’ 

248 


7 28 22 

— ■ 8 (Wf:) 

268 

#5Sl: 

7 28 38 


293 


7 29 30 


318 

51 

8 17 


348 


8 3 55 



I. 30. A B D E wm 183. G E 
116. A B D and C for s?^ 





I. 363 - IL 288 

Days 

Vukya 

r 0 , 

Saihskara-varija 

363 




378 


8 7 20 

— 7 


( simm 19. ‘qf;’ (1) 5f^!) 



11 


15 



(35R0 

30 

f W: 

8 10 43 

— 7 

60 


8 13 22 

— 8 

85 


8 14 54 

8 

110 


8 15 40 

— 8 

130 


8 15 40 

— 9 (^:) 

150 

SRITT^ 

8 15 8 

— - 9 

165 


8 14 14 

— 9 

175 


8 13 35 

— 9 

185 


8 12 48 

— 9 

193 

Slicq 

8 12 9 

— 9 

203 


8 n 23 

— 9 

213 


8 10 47 

— 9 

228 


8 10 0 

— 9 

248 


8 9 35 

— 8 

268 

m ^ ^C: 

8 9 43 

— 8 


I. sj D adds : 

II. 176. 0 for 198. ABD srw4;* 0 

203. A B 218, G E W55: ‘ 

268. A B D for 


Days Vukya ■ f a » Samskara-vatna 


293 


8 10.38 

~ 8 ; v; ;:^ 

318 


8 12 20 

>- 8 

348 

g-f: . 

8 15 6 

— 8: : :;::: 

363 



(3T^%) 

378 


8 18 31 

— 8 


( 19. (2) 23%: ) 




qf^: III 


16 



(53R:) 

30 

|25r: 3^: 

8 21 50 

— 8 

60 


8 24 29 

— 8 

86 

stToft# 

8 25 56 

— 9 

110 


8 26 40 

— 9 (qq>:) 

180 

m: 

8 26 37 

— 9 

150 


8 26 3 

— 9 

165 

eig: 

8 25 7 

— 9 

175 


8 24 26 

— 9 

185 


8 23 37 

— 9 

193 

|fe: 

8 22 59 

— 9 

203 


8 22 14 

— 9 

213 

mm 

8 21 38 

— 9 

228 

#% fr% 5155: 

8 20 56 

— 9 

248 

g# f%5r5rs: 

8 20 33 

— 9 (^:) 

268. 

.%g? M 5f|: 

8 20 48 

— 8 

II.: 

318. 0 

ffi D adds: 


III. B j D 

110. A B D ; 

0?I^: 


130. A B 166.; B om. the vakya. 



Safhsk^ra-varna 


III 293. ABE#! for 878. A B t 

?s D adds ! , ■ 

IV . 160. A B 0 D 5|o5; for 186. A B 

203. A E Wt: 218. A B D1 (D 


IV. 248 19S 


APPENDIX til 




Days 

Vukya 

^ ^ j SaihsMra^varna 

248 


9 1 26 — 

9(1#!) 

268 


9 1 41 

8 

29S 


9 2 44 

8 

818 

inatftm; 

9 4 26 — 

8 

348 

my 

.9 7 21 — 

7 

368 



(Si#) 

378 


9 10 52 -— 



C 19. (4) 



V 


15 



(5#:) 

30 


9 14 8 ~ 

7 

60 

' S. - -f*** 

9 16 43 — 

7 

85 

5i# 

9 18 8 — 


110 


9 18 46 — 

7 (W.) 

130 

5i5!|%s|5q^: 

9 18 38 — 


150 

qiwsif 

9 17 53 — 

8 

165 


9 16 58 — 


175 


9 16 14 ■— 

■ 8 

185 


9 15 25 — 

■;8|l||ii 

193 


9 14 47 — 


IV. 

318.ABDE5^^^: 

S78, C D 


t D adds : =qg% 5 ftf^- 


V. 

ISO. ABO E 

166. A E e?^ 

B om. 


the vikya. 




185. 0. ## ; E ^pfts. 

0 E !PR3rt: for . 




V. 203.?!. 186 





])^ys ^ dhy^ 

^ 0 , Sainsikma-mrna 

203 5^3^51 ; 

9 14 5 

8 

218 . 1?: 

9 13 28 

— 8 

228 

9 12 51 

— 8 

248 

9 12 33 

— 7 (1^^:) 

268 

9 12 51 

_ 7 

293 M 

9 18 56 

-— 7 

318 li: 

9 15 44 

— 6 

348 5R|r 3^I§: 

9 18 48 

— 6 

368 



378 

9 22 14 

— 6 

( SW 19. ‘5^:’ (5)^0 



VI 


15 


(3^0 

30 #1 

9 25 35 

— 5 

60 51^ ill^SSR: 

9 28 8 

_ 5 

85 

9 29 33 

•— 5 

no 

9 29 59 

— 5 

130 5{RlfR^2?*l: 

10 0 0 

— 5 (¥R;) 

150 

9 29 13 

— 5 

165 

9 28 16 

— 5 

175 mi 

9 27 30 

— 5 

185 

9 26 40 

— 5' 


Y. 228. A B ^Jfii ^ for - ' 

‘^93. ABE S: 918. A B 
fs Dadds , : 

YI. 60. E ’TO 86. 0 D ^ 15Q, 0 D 0 


VIII. 110. IX, 30 

APPEHBIX III 


Days 

Vwl^a 

r 0 , SaAishura-varm 

110 

siii 

10 24 20 

+ 1 (qqs:) 

130 

#*lf Rsn 

10 24 11 

+ 1; 

150 

5ifei 

10 23 22 

+ 1 

165 

^gf ^ 

10 22 22 

+ 1 

175 


10 21 35 

+ 1 

185 

fell: 

10 20 48 

+ 1 

193 


10 20 5 

•i* 1 

203 


10 19 22 

+ 1 

213 


10 18 44 

+ 1 

228 

goqsrftq: 1^: 

10 18 11 

+ 1 

248 


10 17 58 

+ 1 (WO) 

268 

mi 

10 18 22 

+ 1 

293 


10 19 40 

+ 1 

318 

IsMr m-- 

10 21 88 

+ 1 

348 


10 24 56 

+ 1 

368 



(sifl’l) 

378 


10 28 44 

+ 1 


( 19. (8) 




qf?#: IX 


15 



(^:) 

80 

^aqr ^ 

11 2 17 

+ 2 


VIII. 17S. A B i&5. E sJsirsRr: 193. a E 

21S. B From 213 in this set to 213 in the next, 
9th, set left out. 228. A E for 

348, ODE qtrsr^sr p is^rr) ? D adds : ®rgjwt|^- 



Days Vukya 
60 TIHW; 

85 

no ^resiT ^{q^sr 
180 5f?S|?l35 
150 

165 fqi®?: 

175 ^g^msRTift 
185 WSS^igjrft 
193 
203 

213 q5qi# 

228 3JI^ 

248 5#^ 

268 ^ 

293 

318 

348 m^x qiqqf^ 
;363; : 

378 fKnqs^qqf^ 


SaMsksra-varm 


X. 60-378 . 

APPENDIX III 


Days 

Vakya 

r , 0 ' ' Sa^sk^m-varna 

60 


1118 28 


85 


11 20 7 


110 

# fl??; f fel: 

11 20 52 

+ 6 (g^:) 

180 


11 20 49 


150 


11 20 3 

+ 6 ■ :: 

165 


11 19 14 

+ 6 

175 


11 18 17 

+ 6 

185 


11 17 25 

+ 6 -,-' 

193 


11 16 44 

+ 6 

203 

m 

11 16 0 

+ 6 

213 


11 15 21 

+ 6 

228 

qjij'iTai 

11 14 44 

+ 6 

248 


11 14 28 

+ 6 (^1%:) 

268 


11 14 52 

+ 6 

293 


11 16 12 

+ 6 

318 


11 18 16 

+ 6 

348 

^55l^r; flrsf: 

10 21 85 

+ 6 

363 




378 

^TRTT:!: 

11 25 39 

;-4‘ 


( 19 

. (10) ^:) 



X. e is Kaachi in the Madras State. 

, . 130 . C <#7 ■ 213 . A B D E 

293 . A B D-tE 318 . A B A gap for m-. 

Poy OT;, A B read %^{ and P 
K D adds : . , .. ..r. 







Samskara-vama 


(sr^q;) 



APPENDIX III 


SamsMm-varm 


30 Sfl??!: 

60 

86 ®Rr 
110 

130 Sf^T 

160 SR?T ^1551 

166 

176 

185 

193 =^ogI^flr ^0^ 
203 

213 ^isil Rgi t: 
228 

248 #: 

268 

293 ?lTkr ’WIF 

318 

348 

368 

378 ^nil: 



SaMskura-vama 




XIV. 16-363 


APPENDIX III 


qRlIvt XIV 


Days 

V^kya^ 

r 0 , 

: SuMshum-mma ':: 

m 




80 


1 12 17 

+ 7 

60 

fss^^n: qr4: 

1 15 31 

■ ¥:r:^ 

85 


1 17 26 

+ o-S: :• 

no 


1 18 30 

+ 7 

180 

qmif: 

1 18 41 

+ 8 

150 

JRMF: goq^T: 

1 18 12 

+ 8 

165 

%5!WT5[T: 

1 17 22 

+ 8 

175 

STScin 

'O 

1 16 40 

+ 8 ;:i: 

185 

sm# f q??? 

1 15 52 

, + 8 ^ 

193 

5f% 

1 15 8 

+ 8 

208 

f55(f 

1 14 17 

+ 8 

213 

qpi f 55ff 

1 13 83 

+ 8 

228 

W: qm 

112 55 

+ 8 

248 

TO: 

1 12 15 

+ 8 

268 

#i^qtq5sn 

1 12 25 


293 

1^: 

1 13 28 

. : ¥:-70Mil 

318 

qtiqjjqr: qisi?: 

1 15 24 


348 

qm!: 

1 18 87 


k36S::^ 




XIV. 60. A B D E fsuR; 

no. 0 STf?. 

TO (E qT«r!;) 
130. C ^^h 



213. A B TO i^ip (? sgrr:). e gr^.for to 
228, C E 268, I) oltRjjf 


-VIL 4. 5 


^ 1 f^*fT%3?r ^rfor ?fPT i [^t: ! 

ff 

1 I [jjo^]9 I 

— ( 3nciTir5r5^[) f^gcr ^if^r SSf[!T|| | [ wm- 

f^ 4 ^l?T!|] 

^ els^rq^ qf^ir% ^ 

It « II 

a. 1 ( ^<mf ) 

5i2f3 ! '^T5(t?t4 wloiT I 

^IIT — 3}^ fc m *151^ I (t>^i'j?sjrreri) 

— 31 ^ sTf^fr^rq, i 

( <Tft^l^4fli55r% t ) 

7. AE^«n:;D^?ri 

8. Dgor and E S®rf, after 
which they break off and 
commence again with VIL 
9,1, two leaves being lost. 

?. A word like this is nece- 
10. Vatsa. om. the verse. 


1. A ^91%^% I 

2. D E om. the word. 

3. D E corrupt ; D Sfqf^S'sri ; 
E s'l'T^^rarr 

4. D4 

5. DEsq-for^^ ; 

6 . D^ 


15 


Vll. 4. 6. 


;3yq5iqr ^ qsitH^ I mi- 

^T3’3: i^ ^ | 

— (3iR>T>icn3:) qftgT?5[ i? I [3Rftf «fft^rcnfttr 

I] .. 

mi — l f^W^Tsf! 3?f: ! 

qTR)Ti3^q! q5T^^i^JT?^f52}f i® 

^sn — I 

,,-tf (^'toif qKq^’Twf^i ) 

f^coftlR^^urgm^^} ^ 'nd 

m ^%gf{ mM ^3111^ 5rJTi55[ i 

n H !i 

H- 1 ^Ilf W i 

— ^'^OITOT® =q 1 [ 1 ] 

5n^— fqsf I [ 5q gcfl^iJi; I ] 

^!»f--E3Ti?fiifcn^] ^ |fg: I (3rfg;i$) 3f^ 5 

jflgqrfl^«rqoi«'afq3 mi ^a'l: qiqiqjfqf^ i 

^ S DI qf^f^ 3=5g?{;^ ^ I [Slit! q qr^qi- 

qr<tt I ] 

1 . A has before this the words 
gjqlR si?^^q; which seem 
to be deleted, for a deletion 
mark is seen at the end. 

(Normally, however, we 
expect the deletion mark 
both at the beginning and 


at the end if a passage is 
deleted.) 

2. A>rri%gii 

3. A sTlfwasqq; 

4. A actually reads 

5. Aqmw 


3 ?r?jir 3fT tfsj *Tcr??iTfTO% l 

gjisf — ) sir ^33Tf i 

[ WitqT I ] 

#f? ! c5# 3?# 31 I I 

5m I ] 

ira— ( g^JT^ffqf^ I ) 

5Rf 

II % II 

— (enmcfj?) f4 t— 

II ^ II 

^ 1 fl^— ^ 1 rnsrit I [^! ’Tw t ] 

^isTf—^^l cjsir I (’wi^)— 

mt ?I33 w <i ii 

'> ^Iff — ^rif 1 I 

^53' — 1 I (*r«^*Piw *rt^%^T) ! STR»»WI^- 


8. 4— 






st^ icfl! (^>f ’Iflcfi) afsT ! f% ^for 

t 3?I^ ! f^W5[Tff! 1 ] 


WT^— -?T 5rrt I [^i ’TflT: I] 

( 55R; I ) 

«io — 3Tfr m ^rM i ®ii?iT t— 

vr> 

5 st*Tr n^t 1 ^ 

RWff^ l'*!#??? 

l^r^fT^ H M\ 


. *) % ! ®is%f| |^sj^||3 ^^4 j^ ^5 g,jgjj^g„6 

¥rfg%f^’ % i [^! ar^: ^%q 2 r%lr; 

3TT=^q'f fl’^aratrlr rrWfJr \ ] 

V ^ ! 

cftgf — 1® 3Ic5 ^ifor J^gof® I [sTP^ ! 3T5sfir^jft^tfr i ] 

mi — !^° mi I 

\s cirg' 1# ! " |4 Tf^ i [ 1% ! |JTf ?rtw^ ^01 I ] 


1. Afr?3|lf5?. 

2. D E again commence here, 
but in the E edn. this por- 
tion is mistakenly put as 
the beginning of the Act. 

3. E corrupt, ^ ^ 1 ?r ^ 

4. DE ^r# 

5. D E om ^ ^ 


6. D E ana?!?:?!!, which the E. 
Edr. emends to aTrsTRf 
and gives the chaya aTI^F^ 

7. E^r^wfsf 

8. A. om. the address. 

9. D E (E. Edr.’s emen- 
dation ^Jff) I 

10, D E om. the address. 

11. D corrupt, *T5C®3 for |sr 




-VII. 10 




•?..<£ — *Tilw! cff ! [w! 5T«n i] 

( i)i 

’• — (8nc?RcT5^)2 JTSfsiflw \nm pH I® ^ g 


5^1^! — 5T3Tqfg ! !Tgfq®i^> m ?Tli^ ^ I 

SIRli ? 

^5jf — f 

— f% 3 I 

! f% f% ? ] 

firn Ji3 I 

jS grfq ^ I ] 

( ^M l ) 

Tisrt — ^ir g*^ ! p:~ 

«img 

II V W 


two speeches are omitted 
by haplograhy. 

om. in E 
A om. ftf ! 

A D S for 5 

E Edr. emends 5# to W- 

D sftW«r ; E 

Vatsa. 

g which its Edr. 

emends to g^rlfti- 1 


A (^m fctqr^rai^ i ) 

D ora. (3TTcfr»TffO’). E adds 
here wrongly ^ which the 
E Edr. emends to 

Mss. A D E read f^rfcl I 
A om. the word. 

A 

The E Edr. emends this as 
I In D E the next 


VIL 10. 1- 




\o. 1 Slig— ( aTRJT’TcTJi:) ^ 5101^ | t^^OT 3(,|. ^3 

fijsftaifl I ^ [ l=5®IR?t 5T 51% ur^sm, I gqr^rf 

triSlsT fqr«!iTW^ 1 ] 

f >?# ?ff »i5^*T5Tgr i [ ¥r^r?T \ 5rR?jr^jT«m: i ] 

( s ) 

(3TmjT?iq')7 3j| ^ uriffR I SOI ^m- 

|t^ SI oT^f |“ [ 3 t| 5g-g \ k^i: 

.V W — ( sTR’T^TfrJi; ) 

\\. 1 2 3if|»T€l I [¥r^f?T ! qf crrfq%qff: I ] 

(w% 1 ) 

g;i^— ( aTFcJT^rcrs )^® or ^R^I {%% sr 

5r%f^ qqrfcT I ] 

p[^— ¥f3{q^ ! or^ff^ ? [¥rjrqf% ! feqjsrj^ifir ? J 

^ qftsrir; ^icj; i 



1. D E om. art ; also E reads 
^=Eg^rr for I'ESifJr 

2. D E W omitted. 

3. D E om. % 

4. E f^alarf^ for which its Edr. 

gives the chayS 1 

5. Eiff^ 

6. E^Sfor^cTI 

7. D E om. ( 3TWircI5fl ) 

8. D broken: f... for =^fqE: a' 

9. E3T^for5Iff 


10. DE om. ^ 

11. D corrupt, •JT^ar^f I 

12. D 4^^:, E and Vatsa. 

<T?I© (?) for 4^^: 

13. D E leave out rT 

14. Vatsa- m^i for l%«rt 

15. A om. the stage direction. 

16. D E (corrupt). 

17. D^i 

18. A om. one 

;'■■■; ', ,| 


-vti. li 


iK< ^?TiTysf; 

#«iff %f 

i^T # sror^ri^g^n^ i ii \\ 

STH— ! Ilf ll 31|o^31S^ i [hi ! [ ] 

( IIT% I ) 

! %i ^ ^ ift?3!Fiir [»Tf%! %i 
ITS ^ i^Ifrai ^f| I ] 

^ JT>3[q3?;!TJ3[ SUgoqS ^1 | 

( 8ngH% I ) 

— 1% ! ftywTR I [ f I ! f% irw IRT Wciq; I ] 

s^SIT — (aTTRHcTii:) ^sqi ^fg; | 

¥ft?TR'3:l srigg Htorr 

^oj|g I [H|iffi:% ! aiigtf! Hf; g-<tt 

€lffJ3;i] 

n — (?rf^iTcrJi[) ^%oor l’ [R ftifesr sgt i ] 

gft 5ft® 5 

it 5iHf f^ri^lt 5i^f m I 
§|{ JTi# %jf 

If ?iTtr#^ lU^il 

1. ESH'ii 4. 

2. D E folios lost containing 5. A 

the portion from here to 6. A corrupt : reads for 

Hi s^ETfi H (Vn. 13.14) 

towards the end of the Act. 7, A for f% 

3 . /s^iBr 8. A corrupt, 5Pt 




Vll. 13. 1- 




u- V 1 I ^4?^oirf5i 

fifK2{T^Tq^?}*^;5|t sfW I 
^|5j^__iIEqfq ^o^T A I 

p[^— 1 f^s? i ^ 

?0'5Tir«!r^^ fjr?!2T& i ] 


^!!3IF— ! ffR^ 1 ( 1 ) 

— ( rtSTi^T ) ^^^ 1 

, , I 

1^1 ^l«il I 

! 3f^|5[RH I 

WT«5f--^ i 1 [ I ®T^ ! ^f'^M 1 

( scsfw 'rft^srf^rr i ) 

giff— I 

wwf5[f!i ?f!ff^!Jr?3Tr ^iwq-tiigari ?rt i) > 

P'1- -( 7^33*31 ) 1 mi\ 1 [ #: I ^rJTlH: SfsrflTf : i ] 

•it«. : 

('rfis;w?r:i) - 

1 f% ^ifoT EfigR ? [ ift: ! f^ft^ifl! wh^^^ ^ ] 
mi — fq' eitrrI i 
X* ^ 1 f^TR? 1 ^SSfrS^I^ 1 [»T>: 1 McTI: W: ^?2trg?H I ] 

1. A reads only 


2. A reads 3^: for 'rC’ST; 


^mt Tr= 5 srfl[ 

II II 

\^. 1 g?3[T^(Jr I ®}ff^f 1 [8T^ ?n=5n%!r i sifi^ 

fT^^Twat 1 ] 

( sr*?! Ti^trsT: I ) 

^(rSTT— ’T? 5 r^^ I cf^rr^^T sr's^?^- 

S t i€t 31 1 

[ S| 5 I 5 T#^q; I a?it 5 ft 1 ] 

mx — ^ J 3 i;w^?ra 5 T ^^Roft i 

— 3j^ j^rgforwr orw l i 3Ti^fjj??rrqf»np- 

^’^RT JTWqi 3-W I ] 

’1 ^I 5 IT — w 2 ?^! qft?# m ? 

f|f^_5jj ^fia^jgorrsfflSt q;TOSfOT it 3^11 

[ SETT ?n«FaT^qwr% ^r^n ^■crf i ] 

m\ 

«i^ ^__^6j SOT 31^ qjsf ? [»ft:!l%Rrfpff 

qsiH?] 


1. A corrput ; reads i?fS 5. D sTg'C'^fi -.crat'iJn ; E®ig^ 

2. A OT % 

3. DE comence here agaifl g DEom.«t 

after the long break. 

4. E Edr, emends to f^?rRP3t i 7. D E 


VII. 14. is- 

I ?gj?T P: I 

fq ^— ^ m f ^ I [^i\ cfsn I r^ 

t?q % Jf^cr^q^nsi! 1 3 

1 ^ 1 [^: ! sr^qi^sfq *iJTTH: I 3 

qm— 

! ?iqg If I c *Tr : ! ^r^ara'i ^ I ] 

II li 

<1 ( I ) 

H ff^ IF 




1 . Uve speeches from here 5 
lost in E. 


2. D adds ®r 6 . Aom. faf5?r !- 

3. D 7 , E is not available for the 

4. A om. cT? rest of the work. 


( I ) 

o. ^ f| 3 1 sfTf TTsgi ^^^{losr i [fsr 3 ^ 

( srf^sT ) 

*it?if?3iT I ^^s[i tJicSJipSf *?|oft 

[ stirs ^f^crrqquwjjjji 

¥ri; I ] 

A |5:% ! 3i5[t^ 53r 5rofr gi^rt 1 m ?? fq'‘ or fl 

1 [ ^% ! ar^ftf <s 5r% ^OT: I ft ^ftsir^ftRr 

^r^infJri] 

^ISf--5f5t l^sj ? [^irPiifn 

wra — ! f% ornT H% *r{or^® l [?t f^r^! fk m m 1 ] 

SRTSf — *Tor[^ *Tt5[Tft3ri I [ ’T'JIS I ] 

— 1^® 1 or f%% I [ fst ! 5T I ] 

^isf — m Tfott ?rrfw?i or ¥ffctr^?(f? 1 [ w m-. 

irft ?r iTf5isir% i ] 

— ^rlf ®TI3iT^! lirl ?r^® or qj 1 [sr^WqM:! 
f ir ! €fq q qRqrfii qq§q; i ] 

^T2f — 3r^ Kof gtj {q^° 01 qj^f^ I *Tf|?rRo[ I ft; sfgior ft 
ssirqliSrft [ siq ^ 1 1 i%m 5 qriwf^ 

553tirfcr ? 3 


1 . D 5rift# 

2. D^PcT 

3. A^t%.^D^q| 

4. D qf ^ for m qq Pr 

5. DfrM 

6. D onj. 


7. A om. ^ 

8. AB'sq 

9. A om. qsq 

10. D om. fq 

11. Do5ar% 







: qfra— -ii! d sfofr (*^1? q=s^?r qsrsi^i 

' 1 *T^ 3g ‘sT^q % ^ I 

' «ci^q!*T^ 3?^ qq qsrq^ l sra: m ‘ sTcftq ^ qttr ’ 

I ■ ?^t] 

^ ^|S^— *lt?ff^»^ ! m 1 ^gr l [»Ttqrft%! «5q ^rg *rqf 

i'^'V:'^ qw; 1 3 

’IS ^I^-— |i 1 f% JTfT 3^ mW ^it ? i%m ! f% m ^ 

qti?!%^|q;1] 

^sf— or ?{t I I] 

srsi 3^® 5iJiift I [q^j^sr^r 

ft ?:i^ ?qqj^q ^qr^fl i ] - 

^2^ — ^01^ ? 

m — 3 5iOT 3rT3r3[qg sgfl^or ^rff s? n^ ! [i ^rqq; 
anq^firi^ 3'fi<t^oTlfr?qT JTi ^»qq i ] 

— 3a[T fftgTf^«rT«? f% [^rqi *T|q(f^i ft 

3 

^^--3T| g JTifsi e[Ff^4^ srfpw^i^ I [s?tf 

q^fq^qT qpqfjnqift | ] 

V, ^T9f— ft5 qR|%%® qjf^ ? [ftqRft^ftqjtiirl] 

— f% # sr^s ^rs^rfe ?“ [ft qwq^ft rr^qt « ] 


OT— qstil q#?%r «3[? sr^rq^sr ft 

cifeft I [^r qr qq q?q^ | ST^qfifqfft qcr?^q?rqi% qlqifil 1 3 



1. D snarftsT 

2. A om. qiqf 

3. D om. arw 

;^4,:::::vA fi::E|q ■ ^ ^ 
i.::;4£):;om.::q''.:^^^ 


8. A leaves space for q^r 

9. • D qi^ft 

10. D 9Tqq?q ft 

11, ; :i>: qift;;:::::H^ 

i3;.^fDi:;|5|i;i|':|g/i^^ 

14. Daddsq^f^ ft. 


o. voi — f% f5fffrg ? [ ft \ ] 


¥ flllt 

3%3^ 351351^’^^ I [ 3r^3f?ift wr ?rMifrft5^cri?r 

^f^ncft srrasat I ] 

V^ cTT^— ) f% rf?^*T[3JT | 3 sioT 3’=?^? 

ft 3! s^^dtT or ’:>?5l^Tft I [^ jrs^srini i ^ sft ^Jtrgw 

3T??f{^ ^ 1 1 

— or »Tt5[[ft3rf 3igofr or ccrijftf^^^ \® ^ ft 

OTTJT ^Tft# 3i^3^ftsilM?ft:^% ft’ ^?Ior- 

fta^l 'Tftft^^f trft I [^r 

^ sfJTf^Eq-ra i ^sft 5rw crr?5r; aTl^ft?it*n=*ft^f^sft »Tt^il^€f 

sj^jf fsoiq^^g;^ %S[ st%r?[^^ rrgjTi^ 1 3 

«^va ^ rrftorftg ft ?5ift ? [ft cr#qft « ] 

sjpgftsjftrftg*^ ftj or ¥tl I [ I 
ft JT ¥?^gL 1 3 

^r55__jrtg[Tft>? ! or gfft^r iriis^^rr sr^^rftarftftg \ 

[ ¥ri^TR;% ! 5 T jt^tsw ^f'ci'rftr 1 3 

jTftcf? 1 5f| ^ ftrw ^ ft^r^TT^ oiig- 

^i?ft: ir^sfcrq; 1 ^rft ^ q:# 5T%3:^W5% f^srr'rwft 13 


1. A ^ la. A aritr^ 

2. D ^§^fk i 

3. A ft'^0^ 

4. D 

5. Aom. '0%qc5 

6. D 

7. D om. ft 

8. A 5fSr for ?rs|»r# 


9. Aft for# 

10. A om. 5% 

11. Aqforsr 

12. D tl- 

13. A has an extra »T after 3 
and reads 3 tq: ‘ 

14. A 315 q# »r flft 

15. A ®r I 




VIII. 0. 65— 



o. «Tt?TR«iTQ[ I [ m ¥ri^ift«E3n 1 3 

(3fw?E^%^t) 

1 i m ui i 

fr?g:^ TfWrvg^ .fcfil 1 3 
^^f--{ m^.t ) |i ! fl5 ^ 1 [ it ! f% i%?i 1 ] 

vso f%c 5 q^^I^or OT^IT^T 1 [*T5r? 

ic?riTt^ *Rii i 3 
^3-^ IN ! 

? [fcRciqr^mn 

%5ir— Jltorr 1 [4^wprr%n2rr: 

qf^t^sqT; 1 ] 

vs^ ^forsf m ^> 1 % ( 3^1^ ) li I 

fti SETSf^T: I { EfSBISfrq; ) f 1 1 crqi 

“ Jil'in fe g=5®?ii^Gi »?f|or!ggr5i® 'ji’=w1^IT 1 ” 

[“¥!-;{? f%55 ¥rpg^Sf!% fftll ?gl I " ] 

io ^fSf— iTtg[TR^ ! fl 3 >^l:or sifesim^or 1 [*r|^rfi% ! 

1 3 

I ^arf ^j| 3 | [ l i cffrercT: I ] 

f^S q=5g??Ti3rii( S{5l[!^^ 3fT3l5tf| q{5srBIJTMf^ m^. 
j^s565Tqfar3ifg(T3i?T^ or q^qocfr i ” [« erg., sitl' 

sist'JTfJWT frqr ^wi^igiffOTisn JT s^q^q; I ” 3 

1, D r% (? t) for *rttq lable in A, 

2. Ms. D breaks off here 

stferuptly* ^ ^ctiislly rcE-ds v 

(sTRqq^q;) arc not ayai- 5. A reads 



o.^% — [ sn^JT’icTii;] ft? I (jfTO 3 ^[) | 

[ ^ crraf^ f^fjjr I ( 51 ®^?^) ff^f ^;- 1 ] 

^ SRIfIDT 

or*ir^[ ^oiji|3 ^1” [‘‘?r5r^ lfiF3 swTO 

ST’?! s!rO?;f^^¥^ fTc^! m 1%® i ” ] 

%i ^ I \] 

‘ 354 ft 3 T ’ ft 3 % iiioir m nftat 

‘ m mt 3 {gorr ’ ft® ^fftsi m^ftt 

orfJT^I ^ft?T I ” [ “fr?r: JTf^fJr’ ^rsrf 

^*r ’SCtT^T ‘8T?!i Sftf s?ITJTlf f ^ *Tf®CT[ »I]^^ 

>f^?n I ’’ ] 

Wra— ®ltr! sinft ?lft TOT 3?^r|oft ^ff^T 1 I^I JTs® 

p I m I'SIT 5r?5? ft JTTS^W JTfttl [8Tcrl 

3T9Ti^i^r?!!ff ^jf?r i ^1 »t^s ?f?3; i 5rw ^ 

3 ir 4 ?T wst:^! i ] 

ft^~-»Ti?Tr^q: 1 ?ff I 5rwT!] 

I ) 

^^_||f gjgoTfTT^ ! 3F5TH5 Prftg g?gcq;g gdr stsstiT ^TOIlft 
*T??t f [ ^W5T*Ti% ! ersg?!! f?rM sR)? sr^jrsqr 
«RcT't ( ] \ 

1 “^ ^I 3 i— wi^iftq: ! or ^foorft? »Tif i ft ?;ift 

jpTiTarft I [¥!i?tfic%i ^ ^'cr<T% »T 5 Tf I ft mm 

i ] 

^j5f__3^fU?or qft mM ft m 5iTft? I ^5?'^?frfT?oft mf^ i 
[8T?n«iw 'Tft *nn in^rn i ?ftfTqf??3r: ^li^cT: i ] 

1. A ¥rfi®rr 5. A ft 

2. A reads for 6. A defective } reads *!t 

3. A reads ft®>T for ft»'or 7 _ ^ for «si 




VHI. 0. Ill 




o. 1 i[ST 'T^'t I [ ¥r^a% ! gi^T- 

«!&: 15 !ftrcr; ! ]■ 

5fj^„( 8j|rt% qf?^ ) Slf^ On^T 3if^3^S^f j fl Sfor^i 

f|wq|# ef^ari^ I [ ^nsr srfgii^fit ! srw ^ 

5t%# I ] 


11V — ^i?T%! *n m]^ I [ %ir#! *ri 

?rrcT<r I ] 

w— ! at 'igml:# fg g%fe ? [5% ! ?i 

'f?rr^ 5fcq cfiq% 1 ] 

n® ^T^— am ! 911 ft ftsi | onq 

m *lf|0Tt ft i [ m 

3T?f^ I argute i ?ffq ^rw *r|- 

m ?{JT5«II at g^^?f?lS[Tf5r® I [€)T«rf ?tsqit^5rcri^qf3J5[ l] 

OT—^flsiTf^ f 5if or qw3?afift,^ ft# 1 *fir ^rsrq^'fi? 

^qf^iffsioft^ 5tf its? sqai^lsift, toi ?n® srioTTft I 

^ 5rq g=5@TqT 1 I ?r 5J?nqqi%, fiTct 5^ 5T?rf 

gt^p^qfJTI gjf «r ^iRlfg I mtf I ] 

gt I f% W 1 [ cfJ3[ I % ggtsT i] 

Eti^^f?[ vrifp5ifqtt I ) 

g^^_-sii3 g fr?q€?<irq^ ^55^3^ i m^ t— 

= 5 i?ff fti € ^m ; 

\\l \\ i 

^ i) ___,’ I 

4. A reads only ^^arfe | 

5. A has 5fl for m I 


X . A actually r eads 

2. A has an extra ft^T here. 

2. A reads €lfl>t omitting q 





VIIL 2. 7 


srurtsf • 

( i ) 

^ q-r^zqf^ 1 %ot ^ ^ai^|oT 

of ^orr?f 1 ( ws?rJ3; ) *rf|?i^c[ ! qiicst ^T^r i 

[3r?rlf m i %JTrfq erf i 

( ) ¥rt^iR% I ^55 JT^q; 1 ] 

! *I=55I’Tt I [<?rf I >T-SI^: l] 

c ( grcqrJT 'rf^iqeT; | ) 

^®lTiF5®f^ gif^fgS^^sgfJTog^ 31?- 

I 

! T% If I [»Tt^ift% 1 sr^sf ^ ^!rii[i ] 

n 3il I mm i ! m\ t— 

’Tifr t?r%^r 

?.• 1 — ^li^rfc'?: 1 3 <t%t i 

[?r5?rft% ! fn^f^^srrrJT®?^ ^qrS^sr | ] 

31131=5® I gfl »T=5®r€l i [5^1 arm^si rrl? 

•TBSI^; 1 3 

( I ) 

JTq?Ii5fI^ 1 


1’. A bm. 91t 3. A reads 3 Ht4 

2. A Hapl. om. of this word. ’ 



VIII* 2. 8— 




1 g;g[ff^ 1 [3TJ^|fj|: i] 

sji^ — 1 ^ ^??r orw ? [ 3Tj:^ ! m m r ] 

*>'> 5Erifl— e5=5i2S?i fq^IT 1 

wra— urm ^ I [ 5IW ^: ? ] 

m^—m ! 

qim— Olf^q ^ 3?^0T qf^sfoT 1 ^ p^or ggtsr^n i ] 

Wf^— 3?5rr *JrR stotF^TT^T ! [giwF m^ sraF^ 3 t^W: i ] 

%m—[^-^^m] f% 3 1 ^ i 

[ ft 5 ’iS ^ ¥r|?lf^^T3IF f?Jn^q£5f?rfcT i ] 

1 Ff {%=5^qf fq ^F^f^ ’TIF^^: I 

^i9 WH — ^ ^ 5fF^ Slftfx^sjf i ^| cff?rFsfq=ssqr qqft I ] 

. ^m— isq^sfsf 1 [ e^q.3T i ] 

^13^ 1 JFF 3I!7f S H»3Tr^ j *F^^fR3?F 1 

[^Ttqir?:% ! m 3?rrf® JT'Ji i wifqg I ] 

l^FFF I 

mr^ ^itif;! m n ^ ^ 

1 ^f^— »Ti?I% ! i 3Fo(\q 3J^1 I [Htqrft% ! |J3[ sFfftqifif. 

%«i; I ] 


®riHT5f: 


— VIII. 4. 10 



X — im 1 gur 1?!^ ^1^5^ ? [ 1 ft g^^?ri ? J 

— oiRsf ffllt^r I [5Tff^cr ffi:^: I ] 

^ 3it SIMfR I [Sri STRTft I ] 

^t^—^sqqg \ 

ffff I [w<Tf ?rc?r^: I ] 

'i — ?Tf5 ?s ^M^TTOf I ?[ t— 

i|{ II \? H 

a. 1 STJ^— .3li ^ ^ qf^ft I [3 tH ^ TRqrft 5|;wft|Ii:i ] 

— -f% ?r SIS 1% ! 

SI?f *3T^ ! f% it ? [' W ! ft iET ^^: ? ] 

1 

'A ^Tg[~-fti ftftg I [ ftfvfft^To^ I ] 

— f % I JTfotrrfIg aisqgit ! [ft ! frftflraJTMS!Rt,»ra;: ! ] 

( iiil'fpircfr I ) 

^iff— 3i|> 

V — f % ! ^fl^iRsir I [ ff f^i dftft 1 3 


Vatsa. reads the verse with the transposition of some words 
5?^sq: gsriRwi' f^sirarqiq; 

fa^qjsg^^wt Sjprftpr: 

OTWcT: II 



vm.4. 11- 






qKISf — ! ?rf I (^5T, 5(^^ ) | [w^i^f^rl ^rsni 

5f1^) I ] 

i^JTg^=s!r) ! ?fiii5gf^f| 1 

1^ efl^ — ( f aiEJfSg ! [ 3Ti%5r ! ] 


q^Tsi^'^IT'JTT | [^s^r n^uRrmi 

I ] 

f--*i? 1 m I 

n — [ 5t®«r% ] fk forM ff 3if3ii%s3i %f # 3%®1® 

qc5f3i% I f% ¥ton% — “ 3}fefoT§:r uk ” ^ i I f?? 

" p oiSTfirtaiSt f^it ®ii ?ipT 1 [f^miira 

?i5ttf^§in^ JTisfuff r 755[q^ 1 ft »i<iii% — “ c^n »’ i 

3n%^ ! ^rej ^ 'tiriT i ] 

[sTiWJTciij;] ^cai grift ¥Tt?Ff?3^Ti? | aifgT qjorffirr 
j [ I BTW sriJI^flfl I ] 

WH~[s^: f% — “®f| ?ra’' I 

• 3^ 5[T# % I Sfl^T ?T#q%5{ai g[i% gt I [ariqsw! 

ft spjft— .“ ®r| grf W:” f ft ! 5T 54 q:r# ^ I 31«r4r3[I«l'fft5^44W 
q4 54J?; I ] 

\% ^fSf — [aricrrncfqr] i | gorr ft g | [fjg! 

I ] 

cff^r — ®i^ff I (^c«rr2r¥r^^ff! ft^fq-) I f% offt 

I m ! q%®frf| # | [ i (g^q 

\\ ftgftg) 51 ftf ! ft 4W gqi yfftgjj; 1 ! ^ftsrwq nui: i ] 


1. Name of speaker left out, 3 . a reads aaft sT 

2. A has an extra 41 after this* 



8ni^f?r 1 1 

I silf^^I: R^fTI 5fHr^ I 

1 mk urw j 

[ STT^ ! ^IJT %f 3T^^[0Tf I ] 

(^f^i%i) 

V? 1 ’TT I I 

^T^— S^fT s^q 1 ¥i%j% I m 3iq5H$njr 

f| flit 3iT^?iJ| 1 [3«ra%^ mi mm . » 

¥rtqif^ ! *Tf 3 t^ir;S} f| ?g1: srgi^: i ] 

vH f I 3?fgq§i(gf 

^rijrr; 1 ^m\ fl — 

fcTirr^^Tssj^RTf^ I 

,, — (%% ! cff W §>? #ct? I [sTwr ! 5Tsrt 

w.n c^srr aT€^ JT^R?rq; I ] 

^i^-^(3TRff*TEri3:) m ^ m I i 

fTIg^ ^ f I ] 

( a^fJT ^'tiri^^cTT %1[ ) 

^ *ifeTR3fT 1 Rtorr ^K Rion 

I m •TJTw'tcrr JTsrf m qtfercr?R^ i ] 

3!f3!T^ 'RoSJjjSr I ors^ I Rsfl «JIIT®r 

f [ smtf sTuri^ i I f5nOT% 

;3S::; ^ A;:OJBai/,;fe 

4 A reads Rfft# 


1. A is wanting in ^ 

2. A reads 5f for ^ 


% u fssfT— # 1 I c^^’jI i] 

?rM — f% ^"jT 3g ? [ft %^g;q;?] 

fSlf — 1:% I art 3!I®r5®Tf^ »> % I 

[ '' iiftg I 3TC?Tg7q*Tr»i=5sil% ” |i% i ] 

'iVfIfr— (sncJTJra^i) i^ffSr ^^ | m 

1 5T=53 5# i *T%fR3nq m^fk m\^%,\ 

[ Tr^tj% ! JixiS ?^q;i «T|qrft w. 5r^ I ] 

f53rf— |o5f ! ^1 1 [f®? ! cr«rr i ] 
srra — fi' ! ®ii?ri: l [# i Irirf mqqr^ra' 1 1 

fSjff— fr%%I Wl [«itqrft%! (?wr I] 

(qr^T 1 ) 

— 4{^ ! f% gjjr ? [ STJ^ ! f% gjsTTJr 

3r5?t‘5Rq:1] 

^'irif^'ir^lj i 

\\ ^ ii 

\. <1 ^^r--^33Ti^^(jr ^ %3t|or j [sr^in^ h q?: i ] 

qjtsf — [sTicJFicrjj] f I gorr fq g ^,^ irt^Rain 

[ %.H. I ^ I ] 

f%5! ? 

H WTH— 1 [!wqI^?!J^»3 





f^is^ TO 11 ^ 




Vm.8.15- m 

4. IK ?rifr jt 

^^ ^ moiq?: I 

I ? ^ar ^ qTOTT I [ ^ s ^ Stmi ! ] 

1 q^ OIR ®lf[T0f fq qiHT ^DIM 
[snqra': I qq JKotF qrll: 1 3 

1 ^ I [ I I ] 

goi SfTOTrf^ ^ f% ? [ ^ 5Jr5rfqii%?[ft 

— (^'tc^r 'qr^^rpir) |1[ ft! 3ff^3?ll5r 

3iTfet5[Tf% I *Tt^lR3?r I t! qcn55r«?^wi- 

(c[^q'j% I ) 

^ 3^%^ 1 qqqw^ 

®!f!i3t I [ ft ! 3T^i| I srwJT^if^jqT^cq: i 3 

^ ?Tf% ? [f^rlrqisft^fW * ] 

I \%m\] 

— wm^ I 

— ^q! «?qTR? H% I [3TSf r ?r?qrft?f wqi i 3 
OTsar — f% ^^TSratsfq^ ,1 . ^ 



-VIII. 10. 


— aiir 1 

I ft Hjoifr^ 1 1 r? 

qt5[sr i] 

^ — i| j g|3; q:^ ij^T ^fg; | 

^|^__( q>rf ffqfSlc^r ) 3tq ! pSf %|fq i I ^q. 

few; ^ #W3TTftr I ] 

^riff — ^ ^1%^! %5qgi?5[ 1 

^qlgf I [erf^lqsrrl] 

( ’TWfcf I ) 

m t ^or^ii r^sei I 
m ^ ^ni5R[ n ^ ii 

^TSt I?# I [Wiqtft%! ^5SI7 

f|q JsfcB: I ] 

f — 31^??% aigqt^srfft^ i 

P %0T ? [ %ft4 5^: %q' t^rqifq « ] 

— frif I sfiftor I 


cTf^— 3fql g| 


[artg ! frqr I ] 


(JTiqfql) 

m% ^ I 

fl i# 1 ^51 lUMi 


1. A for W 


2. A actually reads 


Vin.10.1- r 

V Htf ^ i 

gns'^— 1 ^ ^ ¥tf|ciTt q*?T^2 % ^rfl^Jig 5% 
»?f|?lft3ir ^m^ ?[;r?8iT SFI^T | [spr^flr ! ^sf^ swi% 

ffS, 55l[^5Tr5f q^ *Tt^R^ ^ #3ii^ ^rirgf ^rcrr i ] 

— |i ! gj? 1 [ ! 5ll%T?^ 1 ] 

^Iff— ^ I 

cflH ^ Offq- I [ 3TJ:^ ! ^ qq 5r^ SHJT I ] 

nm — I or sum^ 3}i: qfew I [sffsrU srRiKTf af^rq^^j^ 1 

V ^If — ?l9?ffq ctl^g; 5tl^ciqR0TrqT2?: qslsq; I qsjq — 

I I) t ^ H 

At- >rra— or 1 I f|oorr 1 CsTff 

arip:^?T#S^ qff: I ] 

; :■ : q5TS=g— or f ^qsrrt^ | ['^r^i^^f^rr i]: ■ 

% WW— 33# % j q^r 3?c |«T%#® I [Jwri i 

;';.,''/'^' *" - ""- "'V''' "/". -."■ — — — ■— -- ' — ' ‘ ' ( 

1. A The word W^f wanting. filled up from Vatsa. | 

2. A has only *n^ for 5- A reads ?r for I ; 

3. A actually reads «ig: for 5T1 A has an extra "I after 5 


I f^r:, 5? g 

r^rf ^rf^r^TT^Ei^w! gsr ^sHing; w 

iw rff^fl^R[ II 11 

(3ft^?T fS5fl) 

fsiff — ^ifoi f i| 1 [ ^m > ] 
fM—#! ai 1 [?§ ! ersir 1 3 

( ?R a'cq'iq' i ) 

if I 

\\ l\ II 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Vlnavasavadattam (F?«S.), is an old Sanskrit drama 
significant from several points of view. Its theme belongs to the 
Udayana saga and centres round Udayana’s capture by the ruse of 
the elephant, and his instructing his future queen, the Princess 
Vasavadatta on the Vzbu which gives the drama its name. The 
full text of the play is yet to be recovered but a good manuscript 
of the work containing eight Acts has recently been discovered. ‘ 
Smaller fragments have been known for a long time and have also 
been made available in print.® The present publication is a critical 
edition of the play based on the above manuscripts and printed 
fragments, two more fragmentary manuscripts of the work 
and a collection of the verses of the play available separately in 
manuscripts. 

MANUSCRIPT MATERIAL 

A. No. L. 803-B of the Kerala University Mss. Library, Tri- 
vandrum. Palm-leaf in Malayalam script, containing Acts I-VIII. 
The ms. is not dated but appears old and the leaves are crumbl- 
ing. The writing is legible and the text preserved is generally 
pure, though occasional lapses do occur. The archetype of this 
ms. too should have contained only eight Acts, for the folios of 
this codex containing three works (of which our work is the second 
one) are numbered consecutively. 


1. Ms. No. L. 803-B of the Kerala University Mss. Library, 
Trivandrum. 

2. Dr. C. Kunhan Raja: Acts I-III and VI as Sup. to the Journal of 

Oriental Research, Madras, I-V (1927-31) and X (1936); fragments of 
V-VI in Bterariyo KMyo, Bombay, V (1945) Sup. 41-52; and fragments 
ofVn in JOR XVI (1946-47) 1-6. Acts I-III later issued as Madras 
Oriental Series Itio. 2, In this edition Acts I-IV are fairly satis- 

factory; but here too on Act IV Dr. Raja observes: “I know that 
this edition does not deserve the name of ‘edition’. It is only a 
reprint from a manuscript. But since for this portion there is 
only a single decayed manuscript, I thought that even this fragment 
will be of some interest. (JOR. X. Sup. p, ii). Regarding Acts V-VII, 
Dr. Raja observed: “The original manuscript (available to him) 
is so much mutilated and corrupt, . and so it is not possible to give 
either a full or continuous or correct tekt. What is available in the 
manuscript is given here,’ (/OR, XVI I194647J 1). 
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No. R 2784 of the Govt. Ori. Mss. Library, Madras. A 
paper transcript in Devanagarl prepared in 1918-19 from a palm- 
leaf ms. in Malayalam script belonging to the KutallQr Mana in 
North Malabar, Kerala, and described in the Triennial Cata. of Mss. 
Sanskrit, of the above Library, Vol. Ill, pp. 3995-6. It contains 
Acts I-III and a few lines of IV. The ms. has lacunae and the 
text preserved is not very correct. This ms. formed the basis of 
Dr. Raja’s edn. of Acts I-IIL 

C. No. 68915 (Shelf No. XXII. P. 24) of the Adyar Library 
and Research Centre, Madras. Palm-leaf ms. in Malayalam 
script. The final folios of the codex are lost and the available 
portion breaks off towards the end of Act III. Scribal errors are 
frequent but most of them have been corrected by a revisor. The 
ms. originally belonged to a renowned family of scholars in mediae- 
val Kerala, the Des'amahgalattu Variyam as indicated by an 
inscription in the first folio. 

Dr. Raja states that he has “reason to believe that this 
palm-leaf manuscript is the original from which the above trans- 
cript (our B) was prepared.” {BV. V. Sup. 41). This, however, is 
not correct, for though the readings of B and C generally agree 
there are numerous differences between the readings in the two ■ 
also B contains some lines which C has not, which cannot be the 
case if B had been copied from C. 

D. No. B. 9707-A of the British Museum, London. A Deva- 
nagari transcript dated 1-6-1926 prepared from a Malayalam palm- 
leaf ms. and supplied by V. Venkatarama Sarma of Trivandrum 
The collation was made from a microfilm supplied by the Museum! 
The ms. contains Acts I-IV and fragements of V-VIII, and in 
respect of readings and portions lost, closely resembles E below • 
however, occasional differences overrule the possibility of their 
being direct copies from the same manuscript. The text preserved 
IS far from perfect. 

E. A very old (ms.), considerably injured and worm-eaten’ 
in palm-leaf in Malayalam script which Dr. Raja came across and 
took a copy of in 1929. Collation of this for Acts IV- VII was 

IW ms. in JOR. X and XVI. 
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and BV. V* Sup. This ms. is extremely corrupt and Ml of 
lacunae.® 

F. Vatsa. (Vatsar^jacaritam) R. 4334 of the Madras Govt. Ori. 
Mss. Library, A paper transcript from a palm-leaf ms. in Mala- 
yalam script containing merely the verses of the drama with some 
perfatory verses in the beginning narrating the story of U day ana 
upto where the play takes off. The ms. is extremely corrupt but 
contains some good readings. 

In Kerala there are manuscripts called Slokavali-s which 
contain just the verses of the popular dramas with introductory 
verses to provide the background of the story of the individual 
plays. Most of the dramas taken for exposition by the Cakyar-s, 
the local actors of Kerala, are included in these Slokavali-s. Of 
the several such manuscripts of Slokavali-s in the Karala Univ. 
Mss. Library^ four countain the verses from the Fma., here called 
Vatsarajacaritam. A ms. of Slokavali in the family collection of 
mss. of Sri N, S. Moos, Vayaskara Illam, Kottayam, also contains 
the verses of Vina. 

THE THEME OF THE PLAY AND ITS TIME-ANALYSIS 

Act L The Sthapana-SalradhSra enters with an invocation 
to God Siva and in the altercation between him and the Nati 


3. Another ms. of the work mast be presumed to have existed and been 
in the possession of the late M. R. Kavi who has quoted verses from it 
in his own commentary to ihe Kavyalaksana chapter of Bharata’s 
Natyamstra (anuBtubh version of ch. XVI, GOS edn., Vol, II, pp. 
353ff.). This was obviously a different ms. as shown by the variants of 
readings in Kavi’s quotations. This ms. too should have extended 
only to eight Acts since all the seven quotations he gives are from one 
or other of the first eight Acts. This ms. should also have been the 
basis of Kavi’s account of the play in the Telugu monthly Kata (Madras) 
I. viii-x, xi, and of a paper ‘Two more dramas of Bhasa’, submitted 
by him, to the Third Session of the All-India Oriental Conference, 
Madras {Proc. of the Session, pp. 80-84). Dr. Raja says that 
this ms. contained only “fragments for the first three, complete for 
the fourth and fragments for the remaining four Ankas” (see his 
summary of his paper, ‘A New drama of Bhasa ?’ {Proc, Sixth 
AIOC, Patna, 1926, p. 593). The fragmentary nature of the ms. has 
caused serious errors in Kavi’s account of the drama as also that in 
M. Krishnamachariar’s ffistory of . €las$ipal Sanskrit Umaturc^ 
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promises the latter to refer to God Mahes'vara the selection of a 
suitable bridegroom for their grown-up daughter, even as King 
Pradyota of Ujjain was doing with regard to his daughter 
VSsavadatta, 

This provides the context for Pradyota’s Commander-in- 
Chief S'slahkayana and Minister Vasuvarman to enter conversing 
about how the King had broken his promise to give his daughter 
in marriage to Sanjaya, Prince of Asmaka, and was praying to 
Mahesvara to indicate a suitable bridegroom for her. As the two 
wait in the citramandapa, the doorkeeper announces the King 
and the Chief Minister Bharatarohaka. The King narrates how 
God Mahes'vara appeared before him in a dream and described 
to him the qualities of a husband suitable for Vasavadatta. 
They all discuss as to who among the neighbouring kings would 
fit in with the specified qualifications. Udayana of the Vatsas 
alone is eligible, but Pradyota is not sure of Udayana’s acquies- 
cence for he is too proud and elated over his prowess. Bhar- 
atarohaka suggests that Udayana could be taken captive 
and cured of his pride, if the King would permit it. Also, 
Udayana’s qualities could be tested only if he was placed against 
odds. Bharatarohaka suggests the capture by the ruse of an 
elephant for there is a curse on Udayana to that effect. He had 
also kept ready four grown-up lordly-looking elephants antici- 
pating such capture. The King approves of the plan and leaves 
soliloquising how much worried fathers of many daughters 
should be, when he was worrying himself out with but one 
daughter. The story of the Act commences early in the morning 
and lasts through the entire forenoon. 

Act 11 is enacted in the elephant-haunts after a few days. 
In the Interlude a spy of Bharatarohaka makes his appearance 
in the guise of an ascetic. He has received information that 
Udayana had just entered the forests. One of Udayana’s soldiers 
strays in and by means of shrewd questioning, the Ujjain spy 
extracts from him the information that Udayana was camping 
nearby with a large following; he had left Yaugandharayana, his 
Chief Minister, to guard his capital, Kausambi, the commander- 
in-chief Rumahvan being away on a mission to put down the 
robber clans, Pulindas. Another Ujjain spy sent to Udayana’s 
capital now turns up. He had already reported to S'alahkayana 
who has been hiding in a palm-grove not far away with some 
soldiers and the lordly-looking elephant. 
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The Act proper commences later in the day with King 
Udayana, his minister Visnutrata and the court-jester Vasantaka 
espying an elephant-herd and starting out to close in with the 
entire following. An Ujjain spy rushes in and announces the 
presence in the palm-grove of a lordly blue elephant, at which 
Udayana is filled with joy. Brushing aside the warnings of his 
ministers he sets out to capture this royal elephant with 
Ghosavati, his celebrated lute, and a handful of men. He 
reaches the spot indicated by the spy when a fourth part of the 
day yet remains for sunset. 

Ere long Udayana realises that he had been caught in a 
trap as ^alahkfiyana and his men lying in ambush surround 
him. S'alahkayana’s call to surrender rouses the 
King’s ire. The uneven fight that follows, which is not 
presented on the ' stage, is described in detail by two on- 
lookers, a robber and a ceta. Udayana exhibits great feats of 
strength, but the fight ends with his being led away as a captive 
as the sun sets and darkness envelopes the scene. 

Act III. The incidents herein take place at Kausambi 
on the afternoon of the tenth day after . S'alankayana, 
the Ujjain Minister, had set out to capture Udayana. 
YaugandharSyana enters chanting the names of Visnu to 
counteract the evil dreams that haunted him. One of his 
spies returns from Pradyota’s capital with a letter from 
Sahkrtyayani, another spy of Yaugandharriyaiia at Ujjain, with 
the news that Salahkayana had left with a blue elephant for 
the forests; the spy could not report earlier since all roads to 
Kausambi had been blocked. Even as the Minister is thinking 
of sending a warning to his master, one of Udayana’s personal 
attendants Hamsaka, arrives in the guise of a s'aivite mendicant 
and reports the King’s capture. Yaugandharayana is stunned. 

However Yaugandharayana designs a plan^ to rescue his 
master. He proclaims to the public through Hamsaka that the 
King had been killed and write^ in code toRumanvSn to guard 
the city against the attack of Aruni, the Pancala King. He dis- 
approves of the suggestion to instal on the throne one of Udayana’s 
three brothers and entrusts the upkeep of the city to Harisarman 
described as nagaradhyaksa, till Rumanvan returned. He thep 
repairs to the banks of the Yamuna where be 
to be prepared. He enters the burniog pyre m Ml WP 


people, ^biit liypiiotizmg them all, slips away im the advamciiig 
darkness and proceeds to Ujjam in the guise of a mad man. 

Act IF. The stage is ■ now shifted to Ujjain, Pradyota's 
capital. In the Interlude which takes place some days after the 
events of the last ActVasantaka, the court-jester of Udayana, enters 
disguised as a dindika. On the capture of his master he had 
followed hina to Uj Jain with a view to be within reach when his 
services were needed. He has also obtained a footing in the 
household of Pradyota. On the streets of Ujjain he had met 
and recognised Hamsaka who had followed Yaugandharayana 
to Ujjain in the guise of a dindika. Under the pretext of a 
wager for a dance contest the two go into a desolate temple and 
have some private talk. At Kaustoibi things had taken a 
bad turn. Udayana’s kingdom had been overrun by Aruni, 
but a friendly Prince was creating internal dissensions. 
Rumanvan had established himself at LSvanaka and had stationed 
men all along the route from Ujjain to Kaus'ambL Rsabha, 
another general, was at Bhadrapuskara guarding the roads to 
Kausambi. Yaugandharayana’s men had infiltrated into Ujjain 
in large numbers under different guises. Yaugandharayana him- 
self was endeavouring to incite Pradyota’s war-elephant Nalagiri 
to madness and make it run amuck and devastate the city at 
which Udayana was sure to be freed in order to subdue the 
elephant. There was to be an uprising then by Yaugandliara- 
yana’s men, under the cover of which Udayana was to escape on 
the Nalagiri. The plan was to be executed the next day and 
Harhsaka was returning after his rounds alerting their men to 
watch for the signal, a drum-beat from the Durga temple. 

The time is now afternoon. Pradyota enters with his 
chief Minister Bharatarohaka, S'alahkayana who had effected 
the capture of Udayana reports on Udayana and says that he 
was superior in qualities even to the specifications prescribed 
by God Mahesvara. Pradyota feels sorry that he had to keep such 
a noble person as a captive and when Nalagiri’s madness is reported 
he is only too glad to grasp it as a pretext to set free Udayana. 
Udayana is to subdue the mad elephant Nalagiri. 

The Queen Mother md .Vasavadatta now enter, the latter 
. complaining the lack of a suitable ■ vina' for taking lessons under 
her tutor UttarS. Most opportunely the chamberlain brings 
the exquisite Gliofavati,' Udayana's.. Vina, taken as booty , when 
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Udayana was captured. Vasavadatta is enchanted by the vlna. 
but hardly had she touched it when it is taken away for Udayana ’s 
use in subduing the mad elephant Nalagiri. 

The King, Queen and Vasavadatta witness in amazement 
from the pa.lace balcony the undaunted Udayana bringing under 
control the infuriated elephant. Vasavadatta, is drawn to him- 
The victorious Udayana rides the lordly elephant, comes abreast 
of the royal balcony and greets Pradyota. This affords an 
opportunity for Vasavadatta and Udayana to see each other 
and fall in love with each other. 

As Udayana passes on, Yaugandharayana comes forward 
and accosts him, intimating him in suggestive expressions that 
it is all clear now for his escape. But Udayana who is tired, and 
is further under the sway of his new-born love, affects not to 
take the hint and goes into the palace. Yaugandharayana is 
dismayed at the finale of his endeavours and is at a loss to 
know the reason for his master’s action, and retires nonplussed. 

Act V. In the Prelude, which takes place early in the 
morning some days hence, two court maids inform us that the 
King and the Queen are worried over the great change that had 
come over their daughter and so are going to consult the 
Parivrajika SSnkrtyayani when she becomes infused with divinity 
and is in a trance in the palace temple. 

SahkrtySyani enters soliloquising about her motherly attach- 
ment to Vasavadatta and her indebtedness to Udayana who 
had once saved her from the waters of the Yamuna. She had 
divined the feeling of the two for each other and also knew 
that the one does not know about the state of the other. She 
is intent in bringing about a union for which she evolves a 
plan of her own. 

Thus when Vasavdatta accompanied by her maid Kancana- 
mals comes to the temple she pacifies her and sends her off 
with the blessing that her desires would be fulfilled. When, 
however, the King and Queen come to consult her, SSEnkrtyayani 
goes into a trance and pronounces that Vasavadatta has become 
possessed by a Gandharva and that Udayana alone could ward 
off the affectation since he was really Citraratha, King of the 
Gandharvas, born in mortal form due to a curse. The King 
decides to admit Udayana into Vasayadatta’s aparatmeots to 
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cure her of her malady, but to avoid scandal proposes to do 
so by instructing the Princess to take lessons from Udayana 
on the Vina. 

Act VI takes place the next morning. Udayana enters 
bewailing his hard lot. He is now free and can escape if he 
wanted, but is bound by bonds of love towards VasavadattS, 
whose mind, however, he could not divine as yet. He is also 
perplexed at Pradyota’s asking him to teach Ms sons and to 
tame the elephant Nalagiri. He feels it as servitude, but his love 
overweighs all considerations, 

Vasantaka, the jester, who had by this time become a confi- 
dant in Pradycta’s court, has been deputed by the latter to learn 
the real disposition of Udayana. Accosting the moody monarch 
he asks him what he was doing. Udayana answers that he was 
designing a drama in which VasavadattS was to be the heroine 
and himself the hero. Yaugandharayana was to be the sutradhara, 
Sahkrtyayani the nati, Vasantaka the jester, and his friends the 
songsters and the organists. Vasantaka informs Udayana that 
an envoy from Aruni, now in possession of Kaus'ambi, had 
come to the Ujjain court, counselling that Udayana might be 
carefully guarded, but adds that Pradyota had just smiled at it. 

Bharatarohaka now enters stating that Vosavadatta had 
expressed a desire to learn to play on the lute and that Pradyota 
would consider himself amply repaid for his hospitality if 
Udayana would condescend to instruct his daughter. Udayana 
is inwardly gratified and acquiesced and is taken to the apratments 
of Vasavadatta. 

Act VII commences more or less at the same time as 
Act VI, but in Vasavadatta’s apartments. She and Kancanamala 
enter conversing about her lessons on the lute. Sahkrtyayani 
enters gratified that her plan had taken effect and announces 
that Udayana had agreed to instruct Vasavadatta on the lute. 
She also leads them to the hall where Udayana and Bharata- 
rohaka were waiting for them. Bharatarohaka introduces the 
teacher and the pupil and retires. Egged on by Sankrtyayani 
the lessons begin and the King expresses his lovelornness through 
a song. Vasavadatta takes her first lessons well. As . the lessons 
close, Saftkrtyayani contrives to delay the departure of the 
persons there by making the jester dance, thus providing an 
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opportunity for the lovers to gratify themselves fay looking at 
each other. At the end of the dance Sahkrtyayani suggests a 
present to the dancer. And when Vasavadatta gives him her 
ring, he passes it on to the king for the promise of a hundred 
modakas. The ladies take leave. 

The King is now all the more smitten by love and can no 
more conceal his condition. But he is still not sure of Vasava- 
datta’s inclinations. So, in consultation with Vasantaka, he 
decides to explain away the visible change in him by spreading 
a rumour to the effect that he was in love with a courtesan of 
Ujjain named Narmada. 

Act VIII takes place a few days hence as the love between 
the royal pair ripens. The lovelorn VSsavadatta enters anxious 
at not finding Kancanaraala, who presently enters stating that 
she had despatched the lute to Udayana through the hunch-back 
NalamulS for re-stringing. But Vasavadatta is not sure that 
Udayana would oblige, for he was indifferent towards her, 
coming to her in dreams but flitting away at daybreak. And now 
a maid enters with the big news that it was rumoured that 
Udayana was in love with the courtesan Narmada. Vasvadatta is 
in extreme grief and would not be pacified by the reassurance of 
KaScanamala . They decide to ask SankrtyayanL 

They repair to the garden where they find Sankrtyayanl 
who, however, had come there on behalf of Udayana to deliver 
to her his letter. She succeeds in pacifying the Princess and 
tells her that it was to hide his love for her that Udayana had 
spread the rumour. And in evidence of that produces Udayana’s 
letter. Nalamula just then brings the vina restrung by Udayana. 
It is proposed that due respect for the letter should be paid and 
Kancanamala suggests that the proper way to do it was for 
Vasavadatta to sing Udayana’s love-verses to the accompaniment 
of the Vina. And the Princess accedes to the suggestion. All 
retire, Sankrtyayani feeling especially gratified at the auspicious 
turn of events. 

THE FINALE OF THE PLAY 

The available mss. of Vina, and the collection of verses in the 
^lokavali mss. do not extend beyond Act VIII which gives rise to a 
possible doubt that the work had beep left incomplete by its 
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author. For, to reach a natural iBnale at least two more Acts 
are needed. The play should have culminated in the marriage 
of Vasavadatta and Udayana, but it is difficult to envisage the 
details through which the play would have developed to 
this end. 

It is of interest to note here that the Udayana story as 
narrated in ihz Perunkatai (‘Great Story’), an adaptation of 
GunSdhya’s 5rto/car/iS in Tamil by Kohkuvelir of the 8th cent. 
A.D.“ bears a striking similarity to that of Vina. This may be 
illustrated by taking two characters in the drama not prominently 
met with in the other accounts of the Udayana saga. In the 
Perunkatai SahkrtyayanI fills the same position of the elderly 
recluse attached to the Ujjain royal household, though she 
originally belonged to Kausambi (C/. Vina VIII 2.9., where she 
refers to Udayana as asmadraja). Here too her life had been 
saved from the waters of the Yamuna by Udayana (c/. Vina 
V. 1-2, VIII. 8. 15-18), she acts as a spy of Yaugandharayana 
at the Ujjain court (c/. FinS. III. 2.15. V. 1.3), is interested in 
the union of Vasavadatta with Udayana {cf. Acts V-VIII), tests 
the love of the Princess for her saviour {cf. Vina VIII, 2.1 Iff.) 
and acts as a go-between for them [cf. Vim VII. 0.53-56, VIII. 1.10, 
8.24.-25, 10.6-10). Taking the Ujjain courtesan Narmadtl, in Peruh- 
katai too she plays the same role as she does in the Vina. viz. the 
reticent dame loving another and spurning the advances made 
on behalf of Udayana {cf. Viga. Vil. 14.8-9, 14-15). Here 
too Udayana resorts to the ruse of posing himself as infatuated 
with her so that his lovelornness might not be attributed to its 
real cause (cf. Vi^a. VIII. 14.4-5). Here too he sends Vasan- 
taka with presents to fetch her (c/. Vina. VII. 14.18) and when 
she refuses (F*n3. VIII. 0.83-84) is forcibly taken under protest 
{cf. Vina. VIII. 0.88-89) to Udayana who ultimately releases her 

If this much of similarity can be taken as an indication of 
the close trend of the theme in both the works, the further 
details of the narrative in Perunkatai may indicate to us the 
course of the theme in the further Acts of the Vina. 

In the Perunkatai Yaugandharayana sets afloat a warning 
through an oracle that elephant Nalagiri ran amuck destroying the 
city because Pradyota had not performed the usual Water Festival 

5. Ed. Mm. U. V. Swaminatha Ayyar, Madras, 1924. 


the previous year, and that further calamity would visit the city 
if it was not performed immediately. The credulous Pradyota 
paying heed to the oracle repairs along with his court, army and 
citizens to the outskirits of Ujjain to perform the festival 
Udayana is given elephant Bhadravati and is invited to partici- 
pate in the rejoicings as an honoured guest. At an opportune 
moment Yaugandharayapa sets fire to the evacuated city. In 
the commotion following the conflagration Pradyota entrusts to 
Udayana the safe keep of Vasavadatta. Yaugandharayana 
appears on the scene and persuades Udayana to escape with the 
Princess to Kautembi while he (Yaugandharayana) and his men, 
now out of their disguises, would prevent any pursuit. Udayana 
takes the advice tendered by his Minister and acts accordingly. 

If the drama had proceeded in the lines of the Perunkatai 
story, with possible deviations for dramatic effect, the utterance 
of the oracle, its effect on Pradyota and the preparations for the 
Water Festival might have been reported in an Interlude to 
Act IX. The Act proper might have dealt in the first part with the 
festival, a second-hand report of the conflagration at Ujjain, 
Pradyota’s entrusting VSsavadatta to the care of Udayana and 
suggesting him to move away to a safer place while he attended 
to the safety of the others and the second part would have dealt 
with YaugandharSyaria’s appearance before Udayana as he 
moves away with Vasavadatta and the King’s seizing upon the 
opportunity to escape with Vasavadatta, for as per the sequence 
developed in the earlier Acts of the drama Udayana is completely 
ignorant of Pradyota’s purpose in capturing him and requesting 
him to instruct the Princess on the vipa. The last Act would 
have pictured the events after the elopement, even as in the last 
Act of Pratijnayaugandharayai}a, viz. the casting aside of his 
disguise by Yaugandharayana, the vindication of his vow, the 
ultimate acquiscence by Pradyota of the de facto elopement, and 
the usual BharatavUkya. 

TITLE OF THE DRAMA 

Even as in the dramas of Bhasa, the short Sthspana in 
the beginning of our play does not give the name of the drama. 
Of the five manuscripts used for this edition three A, D 
and E do not have any name. Ms. C has an inscription giving 
the title as Vatsar3jacaritam"wbi(sb. is also' the name given in the 
Slokmalh Ms. B has the tiils Vt^fnsmadattam on a sliu 


External testimony is also equally divided. The Kerala 
University Mss. Library has an old palm-leaf manuscript 
(No. 489) which forms a list of the mss. contained in the library 
of the Des'amahgalattu Variyam, a renowned centre of learning 
in mediaeval Kerala. This list mentions in different places 
five manuscripts with the title Vatsaramcarita (Nos. 605-B, 608-10 
and 1032); there is also one ms. here with the title Vimvasavadat- 
fam (No. 1188). Definite evidence on the title of the work as 
Vl^avasavadattam comes however from the Abhijnana-Sakuniala- 
CarcU, a commentary on Kalidasa’s ^akuntala (Ed. Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series No. 195) where the commentator names the work 
twice as Vtnavasavadattam and quotes a passage from it. In the 
course of a discussion on Prastavana in a drama, speaking as to 
how the final words of the SutradhSra should be indicative of 
the entrance of a character of the play, the commentator says : 

I’’ {Vina. I. 2. 5) | {TSS. 195, p. 26). Else- 

where also the commentary mentions this work under this title {ib. 
p. 2). The fact seems to be that the title of the drama is actually 
Vtndvasavadattam and that it was also called Vatsarajacaritam 
by upacara as it dealt with the story of Vatsaraja, even as Har^a’s 
Rat naval! too is referred to by the term Vatsarjacarita by 
Abhinavagupta in his commentary on the Dhvanyaloka L 

The appropriateness of the title Vinavasavadatta is evident 
from the vital role the divine vina of Udayana plays in the deve- 
lopment of the play. In Act II Udayana specifically commands 
his lute- bearer to follow him while he forbids the bulk of his 
followers and even the Viduaaka from doing so. (II 8. 7-20). 
Even as Vasavadatta first appears on the stage (IV. 11. 22) the 
topic of conversation is her desire for a suitable vina and hardly 
had she given expression to the description of a vina which she 
would like to possess than the chamberlain enters with Udayana's 
vln5, sent to the King by ^Slahkayana. The power of the vipa 
to bring under control even an infuriated beast is immediately 
demonstrated in the royal presence (latter half of Act IV). The 
close of Act V reveals how King Pradyota and his Minister 
Bharatarohaka seek to bring about the entry of Udayana into 
the royal harem through the vina (cf^ V. 7.57ff.) and Act VI 

1. cf. T4I 

I Under Dhvanyaloka lU. 19 (N.S. Press edn., I8II, p. 
' 162 ).,.. ■ 
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describes the entry of Udayana into Vasavadatta's apartments 
as a vlmi. instructor. In Acts VII and Vlllthe vlna is prominent 
ill the furthering of the plot, the former containing the actual 
instruction of Vasavadatta in the art and the latter playing on 
the Vina by the lovelorn Princess Udayana’s message as the 
foremost respect that could be shown to it (VIIL 8. 42). The 
development of the story thus centres round the vina and the 
title of the play as Vinavasayadattam is but pertinent and appro- 
priate®.: ■■■■, " 

BHASA-CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DRAMA 

There is much in the Vlnavasavadatta that is reminiscent of 
the plays attributed to Bliasa. Similarities in structure, technique, 
ideas and expressions with the Bhasa-plays abound in our 
play. Regarding structural similarities, just like the Bhasa-plays, 
our play too begins with the stage direction, nandyanie tatah 
pravi^ati suiradharah, the SutradhSra recites one mahgala verse, 
the Prologue is called Sthapana, it is brief and is silent about the 
details of authorship. 

The most striking similarity between the Bhasa-plays and 
the Vina, is in the commonness of ideas, imagery and expres- 
sions, the last in an abundant measure. A comparative study 
of this play with the Pratijnayaugandharayana present such close 
parallels of expressions and echoes of ideas that it would appear 
as if the Vina, is an amplification of Pratijna., comparable to the 
relation between the Bhasa-play Carudatta and the Mrcchakatika 
ofS^udraka. 

AUTHORSHIP OF THE PLAY 

The brief Sthapana in the beginning of Vim, is silent about 
its author. Nor are the manuscripts of the work more helpful 
by mentioning the author’s name in the colophons to the dilferent 


2. Dr. Pusalker in his Bhasa—A Study (Lahore, 1940), p* 110, suggests 
that the original title of this play might have been Unmadavamvadatta 
obviously on the basis of the episode of Yaugandharayana going to Ujjain 
in the guise of a mad man to rescue his master. Pusalker adds that ‘nhe title 
Unmdda may have been changed by some irresponsible scribe” into Vind. 
This statement is clearly unjustified for it is made after the perusal of only 
the first three Acts of the play while the key role that the vlna plays 
in the development of the plot comes only later. Again the madness of 
Yaugandharayana is the common motif of wofks treating this episode of 
the Udayana saga* '' 
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Acts. Iq his Foreword (p.v,), to the first three Acts of the 
drama in the Madras Oriential Series, Prof. S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri observes that “it could not be an unreasonable guess that this 
play may be identical with the Unmadavasavadattu of ^aktibhadra 
mentioned in the prologue to his {Aicarya) Cudama^i.^’ Dr. A. D. 
Pusalker echoes this view when he says ; “We are inclinded to 
think that this Vlnavasavadatta is the same as the Unmadavasava- 
datta written by S'aktibhadra.” (Bhasa—A Study, p. 50), 
though subscribing to Prof. Sastri’s words of caution that “it is 
not possible to take up any of these statements above the sphere 
of a reasonable guess.” {ib. p. 49). 

The nandi verse of Vma. has been quoted by Vallabhadeva 
in his Subhasitavali as a verse of S'udraka^ On the basis 
of this, A. R. Sarasvati (QJMS XII [1921-22] 276, 278), M. R. 
Kavi (Proc. of the AIOC, HI Session, Madras, 1923, p. 84 and Intro- 
duction to Caturbhani, pp. ii-iii) etc. ascribe the play to Sudraka, 
author of the Mrcchakatika. This was mere possibility based on 
a single verse at the time it was mooted when only fragments of 
the work were known. It is possible now with more perfect 
manuscript material to compare more thoroughly the Vina, and the 
Mrcchakatika. We cannot, obviously, expect learge scale parallels 
since the themes of the two plays have nothing in common between 
them. Still such a comparaison does bring out some parallels in 
ideas and expression between the two works. The following may 
be cited to illustrate the point. The saying 
in Mrcch. occurs twice with slight change in Vina. 
IV. 14.15 and VII. 4.2, JTsr?! I The passages 

(IX. lla-b) and 

(IX. 10a) of Mrcch. forboding coming evil has its 
parallel in Vina. II. 10. 15-17, qiW: fstfg i 

Another characteristic simile in the Mrcch. fiqf 

(VIII. 16c-d) occurs in Vina. VIII. O. 106-8, ft ’Cisft?!: 
ssiJTJft 1 The picture of Carudatta in Mrcch. 

15*=^ (I. 48) is in the same strain as the picture 
of Yaugandharayana in the Vina, 

§4: (VI. 6). The benedictory verses of both the works 
are on God S'iva. Though such parallels may not, by themselves, 

3* Ms. No. T. 989, p. 20* Kerala UbL Library. See also M* R* KaVii 
Journal of the Sri Venkateswara Orimtal Imtituie, II (1941) p» 379; 



decide the identity of authorship, these coupled with the Vma 
verse quoted as from the pen of S'udraka and the elaboration of 
one of the Bhasa-plays, the Carudam, into his Mrcchakatlka may 
strengthen the suggestion ■ that we have here probably, another 
Bhasa play, the Pratz/«a,, elaborated into the by the same 
hand. 

The author of the Vina., whatever his identity might be 
exhibits acquaintance with the various arts and crafts as 
also a knowledge of the world and the human mind. He 
refers to musical terms and modes of singing in Acts VII and 
Vin, and to those of dance in Act VII. In the available portion of 
the drama he makes mention of not less than a dozen different 
types of halls, porticos, mantapas, terraces etc. which indicate 
a knowledge of silpa. In Act II he betrays a knowledge of the 
methods of capturing elephants. There are also passages 
which indicate a study of the ArthaSastra of Kautilya: <•/. 
Vina. II. 14.7, qq ffm with ArlMfSstra IX. vii 

(pp. 358.59, Mysore, 2nd edn., 1924) where the term 
is discussed, Vina II 15.4, with the Arthaiastra 

reference to (IX ii. p. 344), the term sg’trqterq {Vina. 

IV 1.40) and in Artha^astra XIII. ii (p. 402). Prognostication by 
dreams, accidental occurrences etc., also find mention in the play. 
(See II. 10.14, 15-16; III. 1. 2-3; 4.6; 11-15). Numerous 
utterances of worldly wisdom show the author as a critical 
observer of human nature. 


DATE OF THE PLAY 

The citation of the nandl verse of the Vi^a. by Vallabhadeva 
enables us to fix the lower limit of the play at the 15th century 
A.D. The fixation of the upper limit is not so easy but a pointer 
to it is contained in BhSmaha’s Kavyalankara. In his work 
Bhamaha illustrates the flaw Nyayavirodha by referring to five 
incongruities in the capture of Vatsaraja as presented in a work 
on his story. The incongruities are : (1) The absence of 
spies for the King who had been described as a conqueror. (2) 
Lack of information on his part of the artificial elephant installed 
by the enemies in his own elephant haunts. (3) Inability of the 
vm ipisters4q:discqyer this :Mtificial;ip^tall||i9a 
Improbability of the King marching against numerous' foes. (5) 
’Mabili|i;::i|ti®'i|ttp;:ii|;|3||rW 
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lifeless artificial elephant. The work that Bhamaha criticises is 
often identified as the Pratijna. In the Vina., surprisingly enough, 
we find all these five defects adequately remedied. Here the 
Kaus'ambi court has its full quota of spies. 'There is no installing 
of an elephant, but a /ive imposing elephant specially 

selected by shrewd experts is brought over from Ujjain stealthily. 
Udayana’s ministers in the Vtna. are never slack, in fact they are 
exemplary, a fact which is often given expression to (c/. the whole 
of Act III, Praves'aka and end of Act IV, VI. 6). Then again in 
the Vtna. the King goes out to hunt only with adequate military 
protection of footmen, horsemen and elephants (c/. IL G. 25-26) 
and his walking into the trap with but a handful of men is well 
provided for,— he is goaded on by the curse of a sage whom he 
had insulted (see I. 16). This seemingly studied and conscious 
effort on the part of the author of the Vina, should have been the 
result of his awareness of Bhamaha’s criticism which incidentally 
enables us to place him after Bhamaha. These considerations 
. would place the composition of the Vinavasavadatta ’btivi&Qn the 
6th‘ and the 15th cent. A.D. 
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Harihara Sastri and Vidyabhushana V. Venkatarama Sharma for 
their helpful suggestions while the work was being edited. My 
thanks are especially due to Dr. V. Ragliavan for urging me to 
work on the Mss. of this play, for including this edition as a publi- 
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